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FOREWORD 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Volumes 1 and 2 of Wentworth Bygones were issued by The Head- 
of-the-Lake Historical Society in 1958 and 1960. I am very happy that 
it has been possible for the Society to publish Volume 3 during my 
term of office. It is encouraging to know that there are on hand a num- 
ber of papers for inclusion in future volumes. 


May I recommend Volume 3 to members and friends of the Society.. 
1 hope that it will meet with the same approval that Volumes 1 and 2 


have already been given. 
xf Mess Mary Farmer. 


REPORT 


To publish anything, two things are essential: first the material, 
then the funds. Material is often easier to procure than money. Fortun- 
ately, a grant from the City of Hamilton has made it possible for us to 
proceed with the important task of making public the fine body of 
writings which our Society has on hand. Members of the Publications 
Committee, whose names appear below, have worked diligently to 
present this well-rounded volume of historical information. 


T. Melville Bailey, Chairman. 
Viths Mary Farmer T. Roy Woodhouse 


i PARRY Tf in D AnY 
Walsh Printing Service, Hamilton, Ontario 
1962 


TWO MAYORS OF EARLY HAMILTON 
by P. R. Austin 
(An address to the Society on March 11, 1955) 


My paper is entitled “Two Mayors of Early Hamilton,” and will be develop- 
ed from a single document:— an Abstract of Title registered in the Registrar’s Office 
for the County of Wentworth. 


This Title concerns a section of land in Lot 17, Concession 2 of Barton 
Township, comprising 100 acres— roughly west of Queen Street and south of 
Barton Street, in the City of Hamilton, Ontario. 


The first date is December 15, 1799, at which time, lot 17, Concession 2 
was granted by the Crown to Lt. Caleb Reynolds. Little is known of Lt. Reynolds 
except that he was one of the early group of settlers who received Crown Grants 
in Barton. He had served with distinction in Butler's Rangers during the American 
Revolution and later was made a major in the militia. 


He received about 800 acres in various parts of Barton, including this 100 
acres. The land where Central School now stands was once his property. He was 
one of the early group who formed The Barton Lodge #10 at Smith’s Tavern which 
stood near the corner of what is now King and Wellington Streets. His name is 
recorded second in the membership book of The Barton Lodge as being initiated 
March 7, 1796. A lawsuit concerning some of Caleb Reynolds’ property was carried 
on for about 10 years. It was called the Reynolds’ Claim, and was not settled until 
the early 1870's. On February 16, 1803, he sold the property to another early and 
colourful pioneer of this district, John Baptiste Rousseau. 


Rousseau had come from Quebec Province, and had operated a trading post 
at Toronto. He is referred to by the wife of Governor Simcoe in her diary as her 
pilot. He was one of the group which began the settlement at the village of Ancas- 
ter. The first mill there was his, and it was reputed to be the first west of Grimsby 
and York. Rousseau was also among the first members of The Barton Lodge, and 
acted as an interpreter for Chief Joseph Brant. He was appointed president of the 
Indian Department, but died shortly after. 


The next entry is June 12, 1816, when after Rousseau’s death, his widow 
ee sold the lot to James Mills and Peter Hess, two other early pioneers of 
Hamilton. 


James Mills, the head of the Mills family, was a native of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and came to Canada with his father in 1793, when 19 years of age. He engaged 
in fur trade with the Indians, trading hardware for furs. In 1803, he married 
Christina Hess, the daughter of another United Empire Loyalist, and they settled 
first in Ancaster. Later, the Mills homestead was located at the corner of Queen and 
King Streets, on the site where ead A Thomas Tuckett afterwards built his house, 
which became the Scottish Rite Cathedral. They raised 11 children of whom the 
second, Samuel Sylvester Mills, will come into our story at a later date. 


Peter Hess was the son of Michael Hess and the brother of Christina Hess. 
He was born in Pennsylvania in 1779. In 1802, Michael Hess received a Crown 
Grant of Lot 15 in the 5th Concession in Barton and also Lots 14 and 15 in the 
6th Concession, where the family burying ground is located. Michael Hess died at 
the age of 77 years. 


In 1816, James Mills and his brother-in-law Peter Hess, purchased 500 acres 
of farm land, now the western part of the city, including Lot 17, Concession 2. 
We are told that they paid $2.00 per acre. James Mills took the part to the west of 
Queen Street and Peter Hess took the eastern portion. Hess Street was called after 
him and Caroline Street after his wife. 


Other names and transactions are mentioned, such as Alexander Chewitt, 
William Proctor, William M. Jarvis (Sheriff of Gore)—a member of the well known 
Toronto family after whom Jarvis Street was named—and Allan N. MacNab. On 
June 22, 1833, Allan MacNab mortgaged 50 acres of Lot 17 and discharged the 
mortgage on May 7, 1836, which may indicate that the building of Dundurn Castle 
was becoming too much for him. s 
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It is recorded in the Abstract that on May 29, 1835, Lots 1 & 2, comprising 
9 acres of the original 100 acres, were sold by Allan MacNab to Colin Campbell 
Ferrie for $550.00. On this property, Colin Ferrie, Hamilton’s first Mayor, built 
West Lawn in the year 1836. Let us pause a moment to look at West Lawn. William 
A. Stevens in a poem on Hamilton written in 1840, after referring to MacNab’s 
“knightly castle of Dundurn” continues, . 


“Near his you see another building rise, 

The fruit of bold commercial enterprise— 

A massy structure, elegant and _ plain, 

Where opulence and comfort jointly reign: 

If at his place you would admiring tarry 

To ask the owner’s name, ‘tis Colin Ferrie, 

A wealthy ground proprietor in fee 

And also a member of P.P. 

And Superintendent of the “paper-mine.” 
High priest of Mammon’s Temple, at whose shrine 
The gold and silver offerings are paid 

And paper prayers and promises are made; 
The heart and reservoir, which fills and drains 
The wide extended arteries and veins 

Of wholesome trade and bloated speculation 
With ebb and flow in constant fluctuation.” 


DATED STONE OVER NORTH DOOR OF WESTLAWN 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


C. R. McCullough states that the house was given to Colin as a wedding 
resent from his father. Adam Ferrie in his Autobiography says that the house was 
uilt by Colin at a cost of 26,000 to £7,000. 


In those days, York Street had been chosen by wealthy citizens as the site 
for their homes. Crowning them all was the castle of “The Laird of Dundurn.” Next 
was West Lawn, at the corner of Queen and York Streets. The home of Thomas 
Stinson, the banker, was on the east side of Queen Street, north of York. Let us 
look at West Lawn as it was at the height of its glory. What notables of Canadian 
history must have passed through those portals! 


The grounds were laid out with grass, flowers and fruit trees. At the house, 
the lawn was terraced. No buildings blocked its view of the bay. At the corner of 
Queen and York Streets was an iron gate supported by stone pillars, and with a 
gatekeeper’s lodge. A drive circled past the door. 
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The house itself was square, built of grey stone, two stories high, and with 
walls over two. feet thick. The main door faced south, and on the east side five 
French windows reached almost to the ground. Inside the house, at the front door, 
was.a hallway with a sitting room on the right. The hall opened onto a walnut 
Staircase, which curved at the landing. A high window lighted the staircase. On the 
upper landing, and in several other rooms, were circular decorative ceiling pieces, 
from which chandeliers hung. The ceiling pieces had an oak leaf pattern. Around 
the tops of the walls were wide mouldings. Each room in the house had a fireplace 
and the floors were laid with wide pine boards. On the ground floor, on the north 
and east side below the staircase, was a spacious room. One can imagine the balls 
and entertainments which took place there. Upstairs, there were four or five bed- 
rooms, along the north and east of the house. Along the south was a large room, 
which was probably a den or a library. 


The basement contained the cooking and servants’ quarters. Under the stair- 
way leading to the basement was a large recess which contained the oven. Nearby, 
running to the north, was a tunnel. There is some question as to the length of the 
tunnel. Some state that it ran approximately 30 feet, and was used as a delivery en- 
trance and storage area. Others state that it ran to the bay, and was used as an 
access for supplies brought by ship. 


The chronicle of West Lawn, and the people who lived within its walls, 
makes a fascinating story of early Hamilton and its people. Unfortunately, we will 
have time to discuss, only too briefly, the careers of the Honourable Adam Ferrie; 
his son Colin C. Ferrie, the first Mayor of Hamilton who built West Lawn; the 
Honourable Samuel S. Mills; and Anthony Copp. 


The Ferrie family is descended from Admiral Ferrier, a Grandee of Spain, 
who led the ill-fated Spanish Armada in its attack on England, in 1588. Driven by 
the elements and the English Fleet, the Armada was smashed and scattered. On the 
way home, Admiral Ferrier’s ship found itself off the Scottish coast, near Ayrshire. 
Thinking it wiser to settle in this hospitable country rather than risk a dubious 
welcome in Spain, he sold his plate and treasure, bought property, married, and 
settled down to the life of a country gentleman. The family prospered, and’ con- 
siderable property was handed down from generation to generation, until it came 
to Adam Ferrie’s father. 


Adam Ferrie, reformer, merchant and financier, was born at Irvine, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland in 1777, the youngest of 16 children. After a short career at sea, 
he learned the textile business; and when only 15 years of age, he opened a ware- 
house of his own at Irvine, with the aid of his father. 


In spite of severe financial crises, Adam Ferrie prospered in trade and com- 
merce. In 1803, he married Rachel Campbell, daughter of Colin Campbell of Port 
Glasgow; hence, the name of their eldest son: Colin Campbell Ferrie, who was 
born in Glasgow in 1808. Adam plunged into politics, and was head of the reform 
party in Glasgow. This was at considerable risk to himself and his business. In his 
youth, he knew Robert Burns, and later was personally acquainted with Sir Walter 
Scott. 


From about 1800, Adam Ferrie had carried on extensive trade in Canada 
through commission agents, particularly in textiles, hardware, groceries, etc. To 
afford an outlet for his growing sons, and also to recoup some financial losses 
occasioned by the end of the Napoleonic Wars, he determined to extend his activi- 
ties in Canada. A partnership was formed, in 1824, with a William Cormack, to 
establish a firm in Montreal called Ferrie, Cormack & Company. Mr. Cormack was 
to look after the business in Montreal, while Adam continued affairs in Glasgow. 
Colin, only 16 years of age, was sent with Mr. Cormack. 


nately, Cormack proved incompetent. Alarmed_ by reports sent to 
him ee aut his eer activities, Adam came to Canada in ae On 
seeing the state of affairs, Adam Ferrie dissolved the partnership. He ba us in 
his autobiography that “I immediately discharged some of the useless ae super- 
numerary hands, gave the management to my son, and set off to ee ae cant 
tomers in the Upper Province. I went and returned all the way by ae and foun 
the corduroy roads very bad. I took 6 weeks to accomplish the tas aoe oe 
as far west as London. I crossed many forests and by-paths where I needed a guide. 


The face of the country is very much changed since that time.” 


say eal 


Under the management of Colin, the business prospered. Indeed, times were 
propitious, and the economic conditions in Canada were good. The Rideau Canal 
was being built; land settlements were being opened up; and large numbers of im- 
migrants with means were coming to Canada. In March, 1829, Adam Ferrie brought 
his family to Canada and settled in Montreal. 


His two sons, Colin and Adam Jr., proposed to their father that they make 
a start at a place in the Gore district of Upper Canada which occupied a strategic 
position—namely Hamilton. Colin opened a store here called Colin Ferrie & Com- 
pany. The venture prospered, and in 1830 he bought a block of land in the down- 
town area of “the small place of Hamilton.” Branch stores were opened in Brant- 
ford, Nelson and Dundas. They also located a new trading centre between Galt 
and Guelph, which developed into the town of Preston. In 1834, Adam Ferrie Jr. 
bought 300 acres on the Grand River and built a large mill. This was the begin- 
ning of the town of Doon. 


Adam Ferrie Sr. had a great influence on the political and economic lite of 
Canada. It was largely through his efforts that the St. Andrew’s Society of Montreal 
was formed. He was instrumental in the formation of the City Bank in Montreal, 
and also in efforts to bring about a uniformity in currency between Upper and 
Lower Canada. He assisted in the establishment of the Provident and Savings Bank 
of Montreal, and brought about the formation of an immigration society. He assisted 
both Lord Durham and Lord Sydenham. He was appointed to the Legislative 
Council, and was on the first Board of Aldermen in Montreal, after its reorganiz- 
ation. In 1855, he left Montreal, to retire among his family in Hamilton, where he 
died in 1863, aged 86 years. 


In the meantime, his son Colin was playing an important part in the 
economic and political life of the small community of Hamilton, whose population 
in 1833 was only about 1,275 people. Colin Ferrie was the Hamilton merchant 
prince of his day. F. W. Fearman in recalling some memories of early Hamilton, 
stated that he remembered only one wholesale house, C. C. Ferrie & Company. 
He said that it was a clapboard structure painted white, and stood at the corner of 
King and Hughson Streets. Later, the firm became C. & R. Ferrie, at 11 Upper 
Be Street on the west side between Main and King Streets adjoining the Gore 
Bank. 


About 1833, a petition was presented to the Legislative Assembly to have 
a bank located around the Head-of-the-Lake. After much rivalry between Dundas 
and Hamilton, the Gore District Bank opened its doors in Hamilton in 1836. The 
first office was on the south side of King Street West, between MacNab and Charles 
Streets. These were troubled times, and in 1837, during the Mackenzie rebellion, 
soldiers patrolled outside the bank’s doors. In 1844, the property was purchased from 
Colin Ferrie (then President of the Gore Bank) on the south west corner of King 
and Hughson Streets, and a new bank building was erected there. This early bank 
was absorbed by the Bank of Commerce. Its building was torn down, to make way 
for a larger, stone bank building, which stood until the Bank of Commerce took 
over the Bank of Hamilton. 


In 1830, Colin was among the group appointed to lay out and construct a 
road southerly through Glanford, and across the Grand River to Port Dover. He was 
one of the original members of the London and Gore Railroad Company. When the 
first election for the Board of Police in Hamilton took place in 1833, he was elected 
for Ward 1. At the first meeting of the St. Andrew’s Benevolent Society, Colin was 
one of its officers. He was among the 36 men who met in 1845, at the old Royal 
Exchange Hotel, to organize the Board of Trade. So great was his popularity with 
the citizens that, when Hamilton was made a city in 1846, Colin Ferrie was elected 
the first mayor. He died in 1856, at the young age of 48 years, and was buried in 
Hamilton Cemetery. 


After Colin Ferrie’s death, West Lawn came into the possession of the Hon- 
ourable Samuel Sylvester Mills, another important name in early Hamilton history. 
He was born in 1806, in Hamilton, the second son of James Mills and Christina 
Hess, of whom we spoke earlier. In 1831, he married Aurora Holton, of Bridge- 
water, Vermont. Samuel Mills’ first home was on the corner of Charles and Main 
Street West and is still there.1 He became engaged in a big way in merchandising, 
milling, shipping and house building. 


(1) It was torn down in 1959 to make way for Hamilton’s new City Hall. 
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Cen: McCullough said that at one time Mills owned over 200 properties 
He was a legislative councillor, and at Confederation was transferred to the Senate. 
He was the first senator from Hamilton. In addition, he was Director and President 
of the Gore Bank, and later, of the Bank of Hamilton. He gave the city the property 
which eventually became Harvey Park. He built All Saints’ Church, and laid the 
cornerstone in 1872. In 1868, the house called West Lawn came into his possession 
and he lived there until his death. C. R. McCullough stated that it was Samuel 


ee Pe gave the name West Lawn to the property. He died at West Lawn 
in 1874. Sak 


West Lawn was next purchased by Anthony Copp, from the estate of San- 
uel Mills. Anthony Copp was a stove maker, who built his foundry at the c sronor of 
Bay and York Streets. He died in 1910. Finally, West Lawn was bought by the 
Tuckett Tobacco Company, in 1916, in whose possession the land renains to 
this day; but the house was torn down by them in 1956. 


hes 


COLIN CAMPBELL FERRIE GEORGE ELIAS TUCKETT 


Ist Mayor of Hamilton 32nd Mayor of Hamilton 
1846 1896 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


On the 12th October 1883, the name of George E. Tuckett is mentioned in 
the Abstract. Around the time that the life of Hamilton’s first Mayor, Colin Ferrie, 
was coming to a close, a young man by the name of George Elias Tuckett was be- 
ginning a career which was to make him a leading industrialist, and the 32nd mayor 
of Hamilton. In 1857, at the age of 22, he began the tobacco business, which was 
to culminate in the Tuckett Tobacco Company Limited. 


Before we begin the story of George Elias Tuckett, let us look at the 
economic conditions in Hamilton in the late 1850’s and early 60’s. By 1858, the 
population of the city had grown very rapidly, until it reached approximately 
25,000 people. This rapid expansion brought about an orgy of overspending, until 
the city was on the verge of bankruptcy. A costly waterworks had been approved, 
at the cost of $800,000, and considerable money had been lost on the ill-fated 
Hamilton and Port Dover Railway. 


mr 


The depression was one of the worst in the city’s history. Whole blocks of 
houses stood unoccupied, and for several years not one new house was put up. 
Every branch of trade was paralysed, not to be revived until the outbreak of the 
American Civil War. By 1863, the population had dropped to 19,000 people. The 
city’s credit was so low that it could not meet serious judgements for debt brought 
against it. The furniture of the City Hall was sold at public auction; even the safes 
were sold. As conditions deteriorated, Sheriff Thomas decided that a special tax 
should be levied. It was only through the alertness of Thomas Beasley, the city 
clerk, that this was prevented. He and his wife slipped away to Sulphur Springs 
near Rochester on an extended holiday leaving the assessment rolls locked in the 
safe — he told no one of the whereabouts of the key. Mr. Beasley returned only 
after the time had elapsed in which the special assessment could legally be made. 
Such were the times in which George E. Tuckett was beginning his career. 


George Elias Tuckett was born in the cathedral city of Exeter, on December 
4th, 1835, the youngest son of Elias and Mary Tuckett. In 1842, his parents 
brought him to Canada with a brother and sister, and settled in Hamilton. He 
received his early education at Wallis Academy, located at 6 Bay Street North, 
on the north-east corner of Market and Bay Streets. 


His father, Elias Tuckett, was a tallow chandler employed at James Walker’s 
Soap and Candle Factory, 24 Bowery Street. Bowery Street is the old name for 
Bay Street South. This factory, established in 1833, was on the south-west corner of 
Bay and Main Streets, but it has long since disappeared. Elias Tuckett resided at 
5 Mills Street, near Caroline Street North. Mills Street is now the extension of 
Cannon Street West, between Caroline and Hess Street. This is only a short dist- 
ance from West Lawn, and it is quite possible that young George played about 
this area as a boy. 


We know very little of his early years until 1862, but from various sources, 
we are able to reconstruct a probable course of events. After leaving school at an 
early age, he was engaged in the shoe business, opening a store on York Street. 
Shortly after this, he embarked in the cigar manufacturing business with David 
Rose, who had a tobacconist business on the north west corner of Caroline and 
King Street West. He left Hamilton for several years and sailed the lakes, but 
returned to enter the cigar business with Amos Hill. 


It was in the year 1857 that he began a cigar making business in London, 
Ontario. London was an important tobacco centre in those early years. He did not 
stay there long, but in 1858, he returned to Hamilton and opened a store at the 
south east corner of York and Bay Streets, where he manufactured cigars. Some 
stories are told of the early years. We are told that he made the cigars, and his 
wife sold them in the market. Another story tells how he sold cigars at the Crystal 
Palace, at fair time. 


In the year 1862, he formed a partnership with Alfred Campbell Quimby 
in Rae’s stone building, on the north side of York Street between Bay and Caroline 
Streets. The firm was called Quimby and Tuckett, and they manufactured plug 
tobacco. The plugs they manufactured supplied A. C. Quimby’s tobacco store. 
Alfred Campbell Quimby was born in 1815 in Vermont. He founded a tobacco 
store in Hamilton in 1851, at 37 James Street North, 2 doors south of the old 
Mechanics’ Institute. This area was on the site of the present Eaton’s store. Mr. 
Quimby was councillor for St. Andrews Ward 1863-64. He resided at 16 Vine 
Street for a number of years, until his death in 1879. His store did not long 
survive him. 


The firm of Quimby and Tuckett lasted from 1862 to 1864, and during’ 
these few years, was very successful. There is a very interesting story told of the 
firm’s activities of these days. The American Civil War was in progress from 1861 
to 1865, and a very great shortage of tobacco developed. In those years, most 
tobacco came from Virginia which was a battle area. We are told that Alfred 
Quimby and George Tuckett went to the United States and bought American 
tobacco behind the Confederate lines. They stored the tobacco in warehouses 
until the battle lines passed, then brought the tobacco to Canada. The tobacco 
would not be harmed as it was Canadian property. We are told that the strain 
and work of these years forced George E. Tuckett to go away for his health. 


In 1864, the business was sold. The following advertisement appeared. in 
the Spectator January 27th, 1846. : | 


Be ibe 


Tobacco Factory For Sale 


The subscribers being about relinquishing the manufacture 
of plug tobacco, offers for sale all their machinery consisting 
of compresses, mould and box presses, boilers, tuns, etc. and 
also the good will of the business. To partners wishing to 
commence the tobacco business, this is a good opportunity, 
as the machinery and capital will be free from taxes for 3 
years. Intending purchasers will be treated liberally, 


Quimby & Tuckett Company.” 


In 1864, also, G. E. Tuckett was elected councillor for St. Mary’s Ward, 
when he was only 29 years of age. The Spectator of January 6, 1864, stated “Mr. 
Tuckett will make a good. member.” In 1865, in conjunction with John Winer, 
Lyman Moore, George Rutherford and John Billings, he bought the newly formed 
Hamilton Glass Works, at Hughson and Warren (now Macauley) Streets. The 
building has long since disappeared. We are told by the Hamilton Herald of Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1899, “A short experience in this line sufficed to dissatisfy Mr. Tuckett, 


consequently, coming up from Toronto one day, he threw his samples in the lake, 
and that was the last of the glass business.” 


In 1866, he started with John Billings a tobacco business, in the Watson 
Building at 100-102 King Street West. Thus originated the famous T & B trade- 
mark (for Tuckett and Billings). A description of the business in 1868 reads as 
follows:- “Messrs. Tuckett and Billings commenced operations in Hamilton in 1866 
and gave employment to about 70 hands. Their premises are built of stone, 4 
stories high, with basement, and are situated on King Street, west of Park Street. 
The works have the capacity of turning out about 1,000 lbs. daily.” 


The partnership with John Billings was a happy one and lasted for 14 years, 
until 1880, at which time John Billings retired. After his retirement, he was chair- 
man of the Hamilton Hospital Board. His house at No. 1 Maiden Lane (now 
Jackson Street West) was demolished, and the Bell Telephone Baker Exchange 
built on the site. After the partnership with John Billings terminated, the firm 
became known as Geo. E. Tuckett & Son, and included George E. Tuckett, his 
son George T. Tuckett, and a nephew John E. Tuckett. The business continued 
to. grow and, in 1890, they built the factory on Queen Street North. 


George E. Tuckett was a great supporter of Sir John A. Macdonald and 
when in 1891 he came to Hamilton, Geo. E. Tuckett’s employees participated in 
the: parade. After Sir John A. MacDonald’s death, Geo. E. Tuckett was Vice- 
Chairman of the Memorial Committee. The Company continued to grow, and in 
1891 commenced the manufacture of cigars. Cigarettes were not manufactured 
until 1896. (Their first cigarettes were called T. & B.) 


In 1896, George Elias Tuckett ran for mayor. His stature in the community 
was reflected by the popular support he received. The Spectator was solidly 
behind him, and during the election the paper was full of such slogans as: 


“If you don’t want to see Stewart elected, vote for Tuckett.” 
“Make Tuckett mayor and the money of the city will not be wasted.” 


“A safe mayor is a great guarantee of success. 


An editorial in the Spectator January 4th, 1896, stated “There is no reason- 
able doubt in anybody’s mind that G. E. Tuckett will be the choice of the people. 
There is no party politics in the contest. The press and the greater part of the local 
political parties are behind Mr. Tuckett and in favour of placing a safe, reliable 
man who has a stake in the community at the head of the civic government. 
George E. Tuckett was elected by a large majority and became the 32nd Mayor 
of Hamilton. On February 19th, 1900, at the age of 65, George E. Tuckett died 
and was buried from All Saints’ Anglican Church. 


Before closing, let us consider George Elias Tuckett both as an employer 
of labour and as a man. As an employer, he was far ahead of his time. For 
example, let me read an item from the Hamilton Spectator of December 28th, 1881: 
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“Tuckett Annual Presents 


The Myrtle Navy Manufacturers give $500.00 in prizes and gifts to their 
employees. For a number of years, Messrs. Tuckett & Sons, manufacturers of the 
world renowned Myrtle Navy Tobacco, have found it to be a profitable investment 
to give annually in the holiday season, considerable sums of money in prizes and 
gifts to their employees. Mr. Tuckett has been in business since 1856 and _ his 
treatment of his men has been such that there has never been a strike among 
them when he has been at home, and only a little difficulty with the stemmer boys 
when he has been absent. 


Mr. Tuckett thinks that if manufacturers generally would take more inter- 
est in their employees there would be fewer strikes, more good feeling and much 
better work done. Another point on which Mr. Tuckett justly prides himself is the 
fact that during the entire time he has been in business, he has never cut wages, 
and it was only last summer that he raised the wages 10%. The result is that he 
has a splendid lot cf men who take an interest in the work and thereby benefit 
both their employers and themselves. This afternoon the men were called together 
and Mr. Tuckett addressed them saying that the most pleasant time (to him) of 
the year has now arrived.” 


To give us an idea what kind of man he was, I would like to quote thé 
editorial from the Hamilton Times February 1900, by H. F. Gardiner, who knew 
him well: Ph aN Es 


“A GOOD MAN GONE... 


George E. Tuckett, the particulars of whose life and death are given in 
another column, was a man of many admirable qualities, and his untimely decease 
will cause sincere sorrow among a wide circle of friends. One of his peculiarities 
was his intense enjoyment of the society of men much younger than himself. He 
had not great educational advantages in his youth, for he went to work when a 
mere boy, but when wealth and leisure came to him, he read good books, travelled 
extensively in Europe and America and kept abreast of modern thought by the 
interchange of ideas with the rising generation. There was nothing selfish about 
him. He had been poor and had worked hard in his time for small remuneration, 
and in the days of his prosperity, he knew well how to sympathize with the toiling 
masses. One of his achievernents was the erection of a model factory in which the 
best sanitary appliances, fire escapes, lunch rooms, etc., were included, no expense 
being spared to preserve the health and add to the happiness of the men and 
women upon whose faithful and efficient labour his profits depended. He under- 
stood his business from the ground up and could skillfully perform every separate 
operation connected with the manufacture of cigars and tobaccos. He took pride 
in the perfection of his product and would burn up thousands of dollars worth of 
stock rather than allow anything to go upon the market that was not fully up to 
the mark in quality. His ideal in business was to make large sales at a narrow 
margin of profit on each item, and to succeed on that line, he had to retain the 
confidence of his customers and keep his large establishment fully employed. He 
knew every person in his employment and took a warm interest in the welfare 
of all with whom he had to do. 


Mr. Tuckett was an English Radical and though he supported the Con- 
servative party in Canada on the Protection issue, he never gave up his Radical 
ideas with regard to the rights of the masses and the duty of parliaments and 
governments to ameliorate the condition of the toilers. He understood the effect 
of cheap land upon wages and he did not believe in crowding the growth of 
either city or country by excessive stimulation of immigration. He loved Hamilton 
where he had spent the greater part of his life, and during his term as Mayor, 
he was as laborious in the city’s interest as he had ever been in his own. When 
applications for relief came before him which he could not see his way to meet 
with the city’s funds, his own purse was always open, and his ordinary contribu- 
tions to charitable objects were on a generous scale. In the the death of George 
Elias Tuckett, Hamilton loses a good citizen. The Times feels his loss as that of a 
personal friend, and joins with the community in deep sympathy with the bereaved 
sons and daughters of the deceased.” 


Colin C. Ferrie and George Tuckett: both are gone from the Hamilton 
scene; but can it be questioned that the enterprise and initiative which both men 
displayed throughout their lives have not left a mark on their city which. will 
long be remembered? 
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ALBION MILLS 
by J. E. Turner 


(An address to the Society in January, 1946) 


THE DEDICATION 


The story of this country village would never have been written but for the 
kindly interest, frequent urging, and insistence on its local historical value, by 
Mr. J. Harvey Williams, Public School Principal of Mount Hamilton. Therefore, 
to him, this account, with all its merits and demerits, is respectfully dedicated. 
This record of events, persons, and incidents of Mount Albion and vicinity, well 
known to the writer and his honoured sire, is a truthful narrative, which covers 
a period of over one hundred years. 


ALBION MILLS HISTORY 


The village of Albion Mills, situated on the Mountain at the western side 
of the Township of Saltfleet, is six miles south-east of Hamilton, and equally as 


old. 


Albion is the ancient and poetic name of Britain, and has been used many 
times, and for many things in different parts of the world. Three saw-mills and a 
grist mill accounted for the last name, but since 1880, the name has been Mount 
Albion. In the community in other days, there were about fifty persons of English, 
Irish and Scottish descent. For a time, during the winter season, school was held 
in the village, the nearest public school being too far away. Three hotels, two 
blacksmith shops, and one general store served the district. These taverns were 
patronized daily by dozens of men who hauled cord wood and farm produce from 
distant points to Hamilton. 


Mail was brought every Friday afternoon by a carrier on horse-back from 
Ryckman’s Corners, four miles west, where it was received from the stage coach 
running between Hamilton and Caledonia. The first post office was kept in the 
home of the miller, Mr. James R. Cook, whose garden was a beauty spot, where 
hospitality was enjoyed by many people of all classes. 


Travel, either by oxen, on horse-back, or in horse-drawn vehicles, was very 
slow — three miles an hour — especially over mud roads in the spring. The main 
road through the settlement was, and still is, called Mud Street. A stone toll road 
to the city was built in 1880 by Messrs. Carpenter and Waddell. This was one of 
the first of the county’s macadam roads, now tar-macadam, named after the inven- 
tor Sir George MacAdam, and _ later improved by his son, the Honourable Tar 
MacAdam. The toll-gate keeper collected fifteen cents return for one-horse wagons, 
and twenty cents for two-horse wagons. 


The village of Mount Albion has a strong sulphur spring of brackish water 
pouring up from a shallow drill-hole, which has been flowing from the earliest 
history of the place. The water does not freeze easily. It is too strong for come 
tic use, yet is valuable for farm stock. Many of the pioneers are interred in ae 
but well kept cemetery. Here, in former times, a church known as the AY 
Scotch Kirk,” was built of frame and white roughcast. It had a seca ee ic 
windows, a heavy plank floor, walnut trimmed pews with doors, and a hig Buen 
with a large sounding-board above. The collection was taken in little oones 
boxes on the end of a walnut staff five feet long. This kirk, built before the 
Disruption in Scotland, was pulled down in 1878. 


| early fifties, a survey party of engineers for the Great Western 
5 Tine” through this community. One of the stakes was in the ries 
of my property for years after the present railroad was opened. It is Ey ete fac 
that four decades later, surveyors for the Toronto ae & fe alo Railway, 
in their first survey, followed almost the same route as it takes today. 
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Half a mile west of Mount Albion, the Hamilton & North Western Railway 
was built in the twenty years following 1850. The road as far as Caledonia, includ- 
ing the steep hill section, cost one million dollars. Near the top of the grade up 
the mountain, there is a long deep rock-cutting. This work, taking almost three 
years, was done with hand tools by a large force of Irishmen who lived close to 
the job in a group of shanties called the “Patch.” Their one recreation was on 
payday, Saturday night. Cheered by gallons of village whisky, they held a “Donny- 
brook Fair,” fighting each other like a colony of Kilkenny cats. The women added 
to the hilarity with sticks, stones, screams, and maledictions. 


PASSENGER PIGEONS 


About 1860, residents of this region frequently saw vast flocks of Passen- 
ger or Wood pigeons, millions in numbers, flying from dawn until dusk, east to 
west, over that area between Mount Albion and the Red Hill, at a height of about 
four hundred feet. At the corner of the mountain above Bartonville, many of them 
were struck down with sticks, and used for food. Forty years later, not one of these 
pigeons could be found in America, although a reward of one thousand dollars 
was offered for a single specimen. Their complete extinction is one of the mysteries 
of natural history on this continent. 


THE USE OF OXEN 


From the earliest settlement to as late as 1875, oxen were employed in 
farm labour and other work. Their standard names were “Buck” and “Bright.” 
They were guided by drivers shouting, “Gee” and “Haw,” for right and left; and 
“Whoa” meant stop. The yoke over the oxen’s necks was the only equipment; no 
reins, no traces, and no leather harness whatever being used. Occasionally, they 
were shod with iron shoes, like horses. Their rate of motion was three miles an 
hour. If unruly, their tails would be tied together to prevent them from turning 
their rear ends outwards and reversing ends, thus breaking their necks in the yoke. 
Oxen could not be used on the old horse-powers for threshing machines as horses 
were, because travelling in a circle made them dizzy. 


CANDLELIGHT 


Candlelight was used until oil lamps came into general use around 1880. 
For making candles, every home had a tin moulding frame with twelve tubes in 
which wicks were inserted, and which were then filled with melted tallow. A pair 
of iron scissors, with a little box on one blade and the lid on the other, was used 
for trimming the candles. If candles were lacking, the good housekeeper could 
make a “cruse” in a few minutes. This was simply a piece of wick laid across a 
saucer, with grease poured over it. Many times a small boy went off to bed in 
a large house with this wee light as his only protection and defence from black 
shadows, ghosts, spooks, apparitions and yowling banshees. 


A LOYALIST FAMILY 


Near the village stood Harmony Hall, the fine estate and home of Mr. 
Jonathan Davis, whose Loyalist father was Mr. William Davis, of Welsh descent. 
The father came to Canada in 1792 from North Carolina, with his seven young 
children and a few faithful slaves. For their family losses in the Revolutionary 
War, the British Government gave them a large tract of land near Albion Mills. 
Mr. Jonathan Davis’ share of this property contained two hundred acres, much of 
which was virgin forest of hard maple, red oak, white pine, and black walnut. This 
farm had a distillery, a tannery, an orchard, a never-failing spring, and a prize 
herd of Ayrshire cattle. 


Mr. Davis, who was Secretary of the Central Fair of Hamilton, and also 
inspector of hotel licenses in South Wentworth for many years, was a highly res- 
pected gentleman. A nephew, Mr. James Alfred Davis, taught in local schools for 
a generation; he was a fine teacher, penman, adviser, friend, and citizen. Other 
members of this family have been prominent in Parliament, farming, finance, and 
manufacturing. 
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CHEYNE CHURCH 


About 1840, a Scotsman from Aberdeen, the Reverend George Che 
M.A., founded, and for thirty years ministered to, the Presby ' na 
that still bears his name. The church then stood one mile eet of the village near 
No. 6 school house. In the service of worship, no musical instruments ieee 
Tuning forks were used in starting the singing. The women brought their Wate: 
in. arms, and when the sermon exceeded sixty minutes, they made a viestode = 
test. Dogs followed their masters into the sanctuary, and in spite of many Ae 
itions of neighbourly love, they occasionally fought fierce battles until like evil 
spirits, they were cast out. When the congregation built a new Aveta Stone 
Creek in 1918, the original building was sold and moved to Hannon, where it 


used as a public hall today. Mr. Cheyne was the first public school inspector in 
the Township of Saltfleet. 


terian congregation 


CHEYNE CHURCH — AS IT APPEARS TODAY 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


APPLE-PARING BEES 


The drying of apples for home use every fall season, found many young 
people attending paring-bees. The apples were peeled by hand, quartered, cored, 
and strung with a large needle on yards of white cord. They were then hung in 
festoons around the kitchen, and dried before open fire-places, or in the smoke 
from iron stoves and clay pipes. The apples, shrunk to one third their former size, 
were of a light brown colour and would keep for years. Later, hand-peeling 
machines came into use. Now the quartered apples are placed in wooden racks, 
suspended over the kitchen stove, and thus dried in a shorter time and in a more 


sanitary manner than formerly. 
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THE PICTURE OF THE MILL 


A photograph of the Davis mill was taken about April, 1900, when it was 
owned and operated by Mr. Robert -Grassie and his brother George. It was situ- 
ated at the head of the ravine, which is two hundred feet wide and nearly as deep. 
At the base of the tall smokestack lay the steam power plant. The smaller stream 
of water, seen in the illustration, is from the turbine driving the machinery. When 
making this turbine’s wheel-pit, the workmen discovered gas. A repair shop is 
shown at the end of the building where the mill-stone picks were sharpened. 
Lover’s Lezp is situated opposite the falls. Above, the roadway formed the bank of 
the mill dam; and nearby is the old storehouse. The highway to Mount Albion, a 
quarter of a mile to the Jeft, is visible in the middle of the picture. A few’ steps 
from the falls, on the right, were the toll gate, post office, and general store. 
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ALBION MILLS — ABOUT 1900 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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Cook’s Castle stood on the hill close to the barn, and behind it the two 
little lakes are still to be seen. Table Rock, near the foot of the falls (large pieces 
of it are scattered below), underlies the country southward, and dips seven feet 
to the mile. Under this very thick layer are strata of soft shale, and red and green 
slate. The banks of the ravine were once heavily timbered. This property is now 
part of the King’s Forest Park of over 600 acres, and extends northward for a 
mile and one-half toward Bartonville. 


THE MICE 


The grist mill of three stories, built about one hundred and forty years ago, 
was constructed of huge timbers and fine pine lumber by the best tradesmen. The 
motive power was a large over-shot waterwheel, thirty feet in diameter and forty 
inches wide. A small wheel below the first made use of the water a second time. 
This water came from a dam nearly three acres in extent above the mill, and was 
fed by a spring creek. Many years later, the two water wheels were supplanted by 
a sixteen-inch turbine which gave excellent power and service. During the middle 
of the last century, when the water was low, steam power was installed. The 
boiler was fired first by pine wood; later, mixed cord-wood and finally soft coal was 
used. The mill-stones for grinding wheat were sixty inches in diameter, made of 
many pieces of very hard French burr stone, cemented together and bound by 
wide iron bands. One stone was secured in the floor. The other, turning above, 
ground the wheat, which was then sifted by a long wooden, silk-covered, revolving 
cylinder. This separated the two grades of flour, the shorts, and the bran. As farm- 
ers brought their wheat, they received these products in return. The toll, fixed by 
law, was one-sixth when steam power was used, and one-seventh for water. 
These mill-stones had to be dressed with mill picks by the miller several times a 
year — a careful operation. A second stone, called a “chopper,” ground coarse 
grain for feeding farm stock. It had a capacity of fifty bushels an hour. On one 
occasion, a farmer brought very poor grain, chaff, straw, nails and trash. Said the 
miller, when returningsthe chop to the owner, “What are you going to do with 
this stuff?” “Feed it tothe pigs,” said the farmer. “Well,” returned the miller, 
“the pigs will laugh when they see this stuff coming.” 


The mill owners and operators were all Scotsmen, directly or indirectly. 
As far as is now known, they were Mr. John Secord in 1814; Messrs. Ness and Reid; 
Messrs. Donaldson and Cook; Messrs. Cook and Robb; and the Grassie Bros. Their 
times covered a period of over a century. 


This flour-mill, serving a large farming district, was a busy industry; today, 
the traveller can scarcely find any evidence that it ever existed. Well might he say 
in the gloomy words of Lyte, the hymn-writer: “Change and decay in all around 
I see.” 


GAS 


Possibly the first natural gas in this part of Ontario was discovered here 
when the mill was built. Two Irishmen were quarrying rock for the wheel-pit, 
when one stooped in a corner to light his pipe. The match ignited the gas which 
flared up, singeing his hair, whiskers, and clothing. He was terribly frightened 
and shouted “Mike, we've broke through into the infernal regions, and the de‘il 
is after us sure. May all the saints preserve us!” 


For 100 years this gas was used for lighting the mill. From the end of an 
iron pipe, a flame 16 inches long burned night and day, coming from the base of 
the wheel pit 30 feet below. The odour was extremely unpleasant. Wherever used, 
in a short time the gas bleached the colour out of sale bills and wall paper and 
turned silverware black. It was sulphur gas, found in this region in only small quan- 
tities, and with no commercial value. At low water, it can still be seen in the 
creek bed bubbling up through the water, and can be lit with a match. Half a 
mile down the creek was the burning spring: a flame of gas two feet high burning 
on a pool of water. It attracted many people at that time, and a neat-oVv hotel 
was erected to supply their wants for food, drink and shelter. The hotel's stone 
foundation was still there in the writer’s time. 


In 1884, a firm of oi] and gas men from Bradford, Pennsylvania, drilled an 
eight inch hole 1,700 feet deep close to this spring; but all Messrs. Emerson and 
Haymaker got for their money was experience, a smell of gas, and a taste of salt. 
Where the adjacent creek crosses Barton Street, three mniles east of the city, lies 
the Salt Works farm. Here, salt was found in the 1790's, but as the quantity was 
small, the Salt Works was given up soon after the War of 1812. 
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THE STOREHOUSE 


This building, well constructed in the distant past, has had a variety of 
uses. Today, it is a nice dwelling house and restaurant, owned and operated by 
Mr. Oliver Carpenter, and his capable wife and daughter. The property includes 
the house, the mill dam, the creek, and the hilly fields beyond: thirteen acres in all. 


The storehouse, as it was long called, was built and used for a hop-kiln. 
Hops were grown where the Hamilton Parks Board now have a fine grove of 
Scotch pine trees. The hops were dried on the lattice and jute-covered floor of the 
second story over wood fires in a big iron stove below. They were then pressed 
into bales and sold to brewers for the making of beer. 


A mile down the valley was the Vine Vale farm, part of which is now 
Glendale Golf Course, where hops were produced on a large scale. The vines were 
grown in hills, and climbed up cedar poles twelve feet high, forming large 
fluffy clusters of hops. Picking was done every year in late August by a band of 
forty or more Indians (men, women, and children in picturesque garb) from the 
Six Nations’ Reserve on the Grand River. They camped on the farm for nearly 
a month, and their earnings were from fifty cents to one dollar a day. Each year, 
the braves gave a tribal dance, and every night dancing was held on the floor of 
the hop house. Young white men would come and dance with the dusky maidens. 
Thus, for the pickers, it was “hops” night and day. 


During a big lawsuit over the failure of a brewing company in Hamilton, 
one lawyer said, “We had hopes.” A rival lawyer shouted, “What you needed 
was hops.” 


THE FALLS 


Albion Falls is an interesting and moving sight in March or April when it 
is in flood, or “spate,” as the Scots would say. The stream has its source in a fine 
spring at Rymal Station, not far distant. A branch of this creek runs from near the 
Barton Stone Church. The area drained is nearly a thousand acres. The waterfall 
is neither as vertical nor as high as the adjacent Ingles, or Buttermilk, Falls, which 
receives its waters from the Mount Hamilton district. The thick ledge of rock 
upon which the water falls is Niagara lime-stone, which underlies the whole county. 
It is over this ledge that Niagara also pours its torrent of waters. Rumour said 
that lightning struck and shattered this table rock, because huge pieces of it. many 
feet thick, are scattered in the channel below. Doubtless, the elements of heat, 
cold, frost, and water have also contributed to this end. 


In the mill dam above, now partially filled with silt, ice was cut in winter; 
and summer brought boating and bathing. Each spring, when the water is high, 
river fish or suckers come up from the bay in large numbers to spawn at the foot 
of the falls; and when the water recedes, men and boys catch the fish with dip nets, 
spears, and their hands. These fish are from twelve to sixteen inches long. The flesh 
is white and very soft, but filled with bones. However, the first settlers had them 
cleaned, smoked, and stored for future use. 


Today, any man who knew this region in its palmy days, would see changes 
in all but the babbling brook. To him the words of Tennyson ring true — 


“Men may come, men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


THE LOVER'S: LEAP 


A very short distance opposite the Falls, there is a perpendicular wall of 
rock, one hundred feet high, now partially obscured by tall trees that have since 
grown up from the bottom of the gorge. It was from this high point that Jane 
Reilly, disappointed in love with Joseph Rousseau, flung herself; hence the name. 
The time was probably in the early part of the last century. This story has been 
accepted by residents for three generations. In recent years, a fatal accident 
occurred to a young girl here, when a light motor truck left the road, went through 
the fence, and plunged into the valley below, only a few yards from Lover’s Leap. 
Earlier, in 1907, Mr. Robert Grassie, the miller, a very fine man in character and 
conduct, met his death from a fall in the wheel pit of the mill. With his passing, 
the milling business here came to an end for all time. 
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THE CASTLE 


About 1840, on the hill above and south of the falls, Mr. William Cook, 
a Scotsman and a Welland Canal contractor, built a five-story stone “castle” with 
fourteen _fire-places. Ten acres of park lands surrounded the house, ornamented 
with walks, arbours, pergolas, shrubs and fruit trees. Two small lakes for boating 
about an acre in extent, were connected by a channel and fringed by willow trees. 


The estate, covering four hundred acres of virgin forest, was situated at the 
cross-roads of four townships: Saltfleet, Barton, Binbrook and Glanford. It included 
a stream of fine spring water, a lime-kiln, and a salt-lick where wild deer came. 
Huge barns were erected for farming on a large scale. The house was supplied 
with domestic water by a hydraulic ram, from a spring on the side of the ravine 
three hundred yards distant. This spring has never failed and is used by many 
persons today. 


On this property, at an early date, probably 1817, stood a large house once 
used by British soldiers as a barracks. For many years, the spot was marked by the 
tall white chimney of the former building. In every direction, this “castle” com- 
manded a wide range of rolling hills and waving trees, standing high above the 
ravine (now the King’s Forest), and giving a wonderful view of the widening 
valley, Burlington Bay and Lake Ontario. 


Time changes all things. In the 1870’s the owner died; fire destroyed the 
barns; the estate was lost to the family; and the “castle” known as “Cook’s Folly” 
was pulled down. Today, in 1962, all that remains of this show place are the two 
little lakes already described. 


THE GHOST STORIES 


Half a mile down the valley from Albion Falls, two streams join, one from 
Buttermilk Falls, and the other from the Mill Falls, as it was called. Below this 
point there was a dam and a primitive saw-mill. During a quarrel among some 
workmen, a man was killed, and for fifty years thereafter, his home hard-by was 
said to be haunted. The ghost was frequently reported as seen roaming around 
the house, flitting through the woods, hovering over the stream, and _ travelling 
the roads. Years later, a wood cutter who lived in this house spent the day drink- 
ing in the Black Horse Tavern, at Mount Albion. In his absence, neighbours killed 
a pig, dressed it, then hung it in a tree near their dwelling. At midnight, when 
the tipsy man returned he saw a figure like the oft reported ghost standing under 
the tree. Well fortified with spirit, and fearing neither dogs, nor demons, spooks, 
or banshees, he marched up to the ghost, struck it a heavy blow with his fist, and 
broke his right arm. So ended the first lesson in ghost-stories of “the good old 
days.” 


THE PHANTOM TRAIN 


Hannon, (a village not far west and south of the Falls), in St. George’s 
pee cemetery, s Hae eared Thomas English was buried in 1870. He was 
a trackman, and while walking on the railway at night, was killed by a train. For 
half a century afterwards, ‘tis said, on summer nights the lights of the ghost or 
phantom train that killed Tom English could be seen moving along the railway 
line. The residents were quite accustomed to these lights; it was simply the “ghost 
train.” The writer saw the lights many times in his boyhood. 


for the cause of this phenomenon. Where this tragedy occurred, the 
Bae nae a depression in the terrain, a large swamp along the pene Mile 
Creek. This bog, filled with decaying vegetable matter and acts ae ayes 
rise to a gas known as jack-o-lantern or will-o’-the wisp. In balls or glo ules, ae 
unlike toy balloons, the gas became luminous in the warm summer wit air, an 
blown by the prevailing south-west winds along the railway are gave the appear- 
ance of a locomotive’s head-light. The deception was remarkable. 


i decaying vegetation, no ghost, 
oday, there is no swamp, no woods, no : 
and eaten eae train! So ends the second lesson in things that are not what they 
appear to be. May you all sleep in peace this night, and wake in joy. 
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THE STORY OF ST. MARY’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
by Joseph V. Millar 


(An address to the Society on February 13, 1948) 


INTRODUCTION — 


A suitable text for my paper might be taken from the Psalms: “I have 
loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy house, and the place where Thy glory dwelleth.” 


Among the fine old churches of Hamilton whose history dates back to the 
early days of our city, is St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, situated on the south- 
east corner of Park and Sheaffe Streets. I will attempt to give you a brief history 
of this church, from its early beginnings up to the present day. 


EARLY CONGREGATION UNDER MISSIONARY PRIESTS — 


A period of 120 years is indeed a very short time when placed against a 
background of 2,000 years of history; but when we consider that St. Mary’s Church 
is over 100 years old, we gaze in retrospect over the many decades that have 
aes since the first missionary priests came into Hamilton and the surrounding 

istrict. 


Those early missionaries were very few in number, their territory was 
almost unlimited, and the facilities for travelling and serving their flocks most 
discouraging. There were no railways or paved highways such as we have today; 
but only two or three highroads, some blazed trees, and a few widely scattered 
clearings to act as the sole guides for the weary missionaries on their long 
journeys. : 


In the year 1826, the Sovereign Pontiff Leo XII established The Diocese 
of Upper Canada, which constituted the whole of the Province. The City of 
Kingston was chosen as the Episcopal City, and the Rt. Rev. Dr. McDonnell was 
appointed the first bishop of this large diocese. From the Diocesan City of King- 
ston were sent forth zealous, itinerant missionaries to minister to the faithful in 
the southern and western parts of the Province. Among those pioneer priests were 
five whose names appear among the old records of St. Mary’s here’ and in those 
of St. Augustine’s Church in Dundas. Their names were Fathers Campion, Cullen, 
Cassidy, Forbes and Proulx. 


Father Campion, a native of Kildare, Ireland, came to Canada in 1826, and 
after serving for a time as Military Chaplain at Niagara, he moved west to Hamil- 
ton and thence to Dundas and Guelph. His ministry covered the period from 
1827-1830. Father Cassidy, who had also been a Military Chaplain at Niagara, 
did missionary work in this district between the years 1832 and 1839. The Rever- 
end John Cullen ministered to the faithful in Hamilton and district from 1830 
to 1834. Concerning Fathers Forbes and Proulx, no information as to the periods 
of their ministry has been found. 


Among the old records of St. Mary’s may be found an account of the first 
Catholic baptism in Hamilton which took place on January 7th, 1828, when John 
son of Charles Rice and Mary Moore was Baptized. The sponsors were Paul 
Chabanneau and Ann O’Brien. The records go on to show that on September Ist, 
1830, Father Campion united in marriage Dennis Malone, son of Patrick Malone 
and Catherine Carroll, both of the County of Limerick, Ireland, to Cecilia 
McCherry, daughter of Peter McCherry and Mary Rice, both of the County of 
Armagh, Ireland. The witnesses to this marriage were Charles Duffy, Ellen Duffy, 
and Ann Magee. 


Father Cassidy, previously referred to, may be considered to be the last 
missionary to come through Hamilton, for on November 9th in the year 1834, the 
Rev. Father William P. MacDonald, having been appointed by Bishop McDonnell 
as the successor to Father Cassidy, arrived in Hamilton, and became the city’s first 
resident priest. Father MacDonald was born in Scotland in 1771; studied at Douai, 
France, and at Valladolid, Spain; and was ordained at the latter place on Novem- 
ber 29th, 1790. He came to Kingston in 1830. 
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FIRST CHURCH ERECTED — 


The earliest recorded meetings of Catholics in the village of Hamilton, were 
those held in 1835, in the city’s old Engine House, which still occupies its original 
location on the north side of King William Street, just east of Hughson Street, and 
to the rear of the present Central Fire Hall. It has a stone in its front wall which 
bears the date 1833. To this improvised place of worship came Bishop McDonnell 
on more than one occasion to preach to his people. For those who wished to attend 
a more ornate service, a wagon was provided, which met them on Sunday morn- 
ing at Queen Street, then the western boundary of the city, and conveyed them to 
Dundas, where a church had been erected in the year 1827, or maybe earlier. 
This church, or chapel, is shown on a Dundas map dated 1827. 


Many were the hardships and difficulties that had to be endured by Father 
MacDonald and his predecessors, because luxuries were only mythical things, 
seldom, if ever, experienced. Certainly a properly equipped church was sorely 
needed. In the file of the “Western Mercury,” for the year 1834, the city’s second 
newspaper, you will come across the following item: 


“The Roman Catholics and other inhabitants of the Gore District are 
respectfully requested to assemble at Mr. John Bradley’s Tavern in the Town of 
Hamilton on Saturday the 12th day of July next at 2 o'clock in the afternoon for 
the purpose of procuring subscribers for the erection of a Roman Catholic Church 
in this Town. All denominations who are desirous of promoting the object in view 
are most respectfully solicited to attend. Signed John Bradley, Town of Hamilton, 
this the 28th day of June, 1834, Canada West.” 


The problem of erecting a church proved a difficult one, because although 
there were many men available to build a church, money was scarce, and work 
by men in the building trades could not be secured by offering goods alone; hard 
cash was also needed. 


Finally, after many setbacks, the first St. Mary’s Church was opened for 
services in November of the year 1838. This pioneer church was located just a 
few yards to the east of the present edifice, on land now occupied by St. Mary’s 
Lyceum School. The ground to the west formed the first Catholic Cemetery in 
Hamilton. The second Catholic Cemetery was afterwards located on King Street 
West, on the site now occupied by the Basilica of Christ the King. A very good 
picture of the old church may be seen among the J. Ross Robertson collection in 
the Toronto Public Library. The building was about sixty feet in length and forty 
feet in width, of frame construction, the walls being covered with roughcast or 
stucco. The pews were of the old-fashioned high-back style, with doors which 
could be fastened to ensure the privacy of the owners, and to exclude drafts. 


NEW DIOCESE ESTABLISHED — 


The original Diocese of Kingston, which had comprised the whole of the 
Province of tree Canada, was subdivided on December 17th, 1841, by Pope 
Gregory XVI, and the new Diocese of Toronto was formed, with the Rev. Michael 
Power as the first bishop. Upon assuming his new position, Bishop Power appointed 
Father MacDonald as his Vicar General. Father MacDonald, since his coming to 
Hamilton, had served his people with characteristic missionary zeal; and_ about 
1840, he had started a newspaper titled “The Catholic,” which was published in 
a house at 21 John Street North. This newspaper was sold about 1844 and was 
renamed “The Liberal” by its new owners. Both of these papers haev long since 
gone out of existence, consequently any copies that may still survive would be 
very valuable historical items. 


neing age and ill-health, Father MacDonald finally relinquished 
his ses pases fe 1846~ and retired to the Bishop's House in Toronto. He died 
on April 2nd, 1847, and his body was interred in a vault beneath St. Michael’s 
Cathedral, then being built, in Toronto. The Rev. Edward Gordon, who had been 
assistant to the late Father MacDonald, on November 13th, 1846, became pastor 
of St. Mary’s, with Father Augustine Carayon as his assistant. 


don, who had been born in Dublin in 1791, was ordained in 
1829 en saastas ah arene soon afterwards. He established the first Catholic 
Church in Niagara-on-the-Lake in 1834, and became its first resident priest, re- 
maining there until his appointment to Hamilton. 


Since 1838, the population of Hamilton had grown, mainly through the 
arrival of large numbers of people from the British Isles, many being of Irish 
coe ae As a large percentage of these people were Catholics, they added 
considerably to the number iene Mass in the little church; consequently Father 
Gordon found it necessary to add two extensive wings to his overcrowded building. 
The parishioners were not all wealthy, but occasionally a slanting ray of sunshine 
through one of the windows would disclose a silver coin on the collection plate, and 
by careful husbanding, the cost of the new wings was at last met. 


It was Father Gordon who encouraged the Sisters of St. Joseph to come 


to Hamilton from Toronto in 1852, and to establish an orphan asylum here in that 
year. 


During the cholera plague which visited the city in 1854, St. Mary’s became 
a centre of relief and spiritual administration for many of the sufferers, due to the 
untiring efforts of Fathers Gordon and Carayon. 


HAMILTON BECOMES AN EPISCOPAL CITY — 


In the year 1847, a typhoid epidemic struck the city of Toronto and claimed 
the lives of many people, among them Bishop Power, first Bishop of that city, who 
contracted the dread disease while caring for some of the victims. Following this 
untimely death of Bishop Power, the Rt. Rev. Armand de Charbonnell was named 
as the second Bishop of Toronto. Shortly after his installation he conceived the idea 
of forming a new diocese to take care of the rapidly increasing population caused 
by the tide of immigration from the Old Land. The Prelates at the Council of 
Quebec, held in the year 1854, gave such strong support to the scheme, that the 
Bishop petitioned the Holy See for the erection of a new diocese with a resident 
Bishop at Hamilton. 


On February 17th, 1856, the petition was granted and the Catholic Diocese 
of Hamilton came into being. The Rt. Rev. John Farrell, D.D. was chosen as the 
first Bishop of Hamilton, being consecrated at Kingston on May 11th, 1856, and 
installed at Hamilton on May 24th of the same year. This occasion marked another 
milestone in the history of St. Mary’s; consequently on that day special services 
were held, and a general holiday spirit prevailed among the people. The church 
now became the Cathedral of St. Mary BS the Immaculate Conception, and Father 
Gordon was re-appointed Vicar General, this time of the new diocese. 


During Bishop Farrell’s administration, St. Patrick’s School was built. It 
formerly stood on the south-east corner of Hunter Street and Ferguson Avenue; 
but in later years it was demolished, and a new building was erected on Main 
Street East, next to St. Patrick’s Church. Also built at that time was the first St. 
Mary’s School, which may still be seen at the south end of the present church. 
This building is now used as a Catholic Library. 


THE CHURCH DESTROYED — 


On Tuesday, August 30th, 1859, the frame building which had taken so long 
to construct, and which had become the Cathedral Church, was completely des- 
troyed by fire. Still worse, the renewal of the fire insurance policy had been neg- 
lected, with the result that not a penny was secured with which to make a new start. 
It was thought at the time that the fire was of an incendiary origin, but there does 
not appear to be any evidence to bear out this statement, therefore, the cause of 
the fire will remain a mystery forever. 


This was indeed a tragic loss to the parishioners. To show their sympathy 
for the congregation on the loss of their church, a public meeting was held in the 
Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute on James Street North, and was presided over 
by Mayor Henry McKinstry, and attended by Aldermen Charles Magill, Charles 
Robertson, and William Devaney, together with many prominent citizens. At this 
meeting a subscription list was passed around, and contributions were freely given. 
Monetary assistance was also forthcoming from outside sources, consequently plans 
were made for rebuilding immediately. 


When Christmas Eve of the year 1859 arrived, Midnight Mass was cele- 
brated in the schoolhouse; but the room was so small, that many of the congrega- 
tion heard the service through a stove pipe hole in the ceiling’ while many more 
knelt outside in the snow for the entire service. One of the altar-boys at that Mid- 
night Mass was Thomas Joseph Dowling who was later to become the fourth 
Bishop of Hamilton. 
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MALIN LALLIN — 


ST. MARY'S CHURCH — AS REBUILT IN 1860 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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THE PRESENT EDIFICE ERECTED — 


No time was lost in collecting funds for the erection of a new cathedral: 
in fact the corner stone of the new church was laid on October 9th, 1859, only 
forty days after the fire. The new church was erected a few yards to the west of 
the old location, on part of the site of the first Catholic Cemetery. On Sunday, 
May 21st, 1860, at a very impressive ceremony, His Lordship Bishop Farrell opened 
and dedicated the new church. The interior of St. Mary’s today bears little resem- 
blance to the original with the exception of the general structure. The porch is 
surmounted by a massive square tower of 4 stories, 120 feet high. It possesses a set 
of three Jarge bells, cast by the Meneeley Bell Corporation of Troy, N.Y., and 
bearing the date 1885. They are dedicated to St. Mary, St. Michael, and St. Gabriel, 
This is one of the few sets of large bells in the city that can be rung by swinging 
the entire bell bell on its mountings instead of merely striking the bell with the 
clapper. During the rectorship of Monsignor McEvay, who was pastor from 1889 
to 1899, the church was completely renovated; the galleries being removed, and 
other improvements made, including the insertion of many of the beautiful stained- 
glass windows which are of Bavarian manufacture. 


Mr. Kartum, the architect who designed the building, unfortunately died 
before the work was finished. The contract for erecting the church was awarded 
to the Webber Brothers, — John, Esau, and Frederick. The church is of red brick 
construction, trimmed with white stone, and is of Gothic design. Zepher Perrault, 
interior designer, supervised every detail of its construction. The carpentry was 
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done by Mr. O’Brien, and the pews were made and installed by Mr. P. Bastien. The 
main altar, after the Gothic style, is 48 feet in height and 20 feet in width; the 
front being elaborately carved and finished in white, tipped with gold leaf. A statue 
of the church’s Patron Saint, the Virgin Mary and Holy Child is situated in the 
centre. This is the same statue that one sees today. The sides of the sanctuary were 
finished in oak, and adorned with the figures of the Twelve Apostles. When the 
church was first opened, heat was supplied by two wood stoves; one near the 
pulpit, and the other at the back of the church. Due to the scarcity of fuel, the 
church was open only on Sundays in cold weather, the chapel being used for 
services during the week. 


After his coming to St. Mary’s, first as assistant to the late Father MacDon- 
ald, and later as rector of the Cathedral, Father Gordon with true missionary zeal 
laboured among his people for 30 years. With characteristic modesty he described 
his toils and the people whom he served to one John Francis Maguire in the follow- 
ing words: 


“I had many a hard ride through the forest, and I often had to de- 
pend on my poor horse, as my eyelids closed while I sat in the saddle over- 
powered with fatigue and want of sleep. But no matter what labour I had 
to undergo. I always received my reward in the faith and love of the people. 
Why, sir, it would even raise my mare’s spirits!” 


By 1862, the health of Father Gordon began to fail, and the active work of 
the parish fell to Father Heenan, who later became Monsignor Heenan of Dundas. 
Eight years later, on October 15th, 1870, death came to the good Father Gordon: 
who passed away at the ripe old age of 79. He is interred in a vault beneath the 
church, and a marble tablet bearing the following inscription may be seen on the 
west wall of the church: 


“Rev. Edward Gordon, Vicar General, who died October 15th, 1870. 
Requiescat in Pace.” 


On September 26th, 1873, three years after the passing of Father Gordon, 
the beloved Bishop Farrell was called to his eternal reward, and was interred in 
a crypt beneath the church. After seven months of mourning, the orphaned diocese 
rejoiced to receive as its new chief pastor, the Rt. Rev. Peter Francis Crinnon. 
Born in County Louth, Ireland, in 1818, Bishop Crinnon was consecrated on 
November 25th, 1874, as the second Bishop of Hamilton. 


During Bishop Crinnon’s time, the number of worshippers at St. Mary’s 
had increased to such an extent that it became evident that another church must 
be erected. Aungier Francis Gordon, brother of the late Father Gordon, had be- 
queathed to the church a block of land bounded by James, Hughson, Young, and 
Maria Streets. The latter named street is now known as Forest Avenue. It had 
been the cherished dream of the late Bishop Farrell that the Catholic Church 
would select this particular site for the erection of a grand up-town cathedral. 
However, his successor, Bishop Crinnon, being of a practical turn of mind, and con- 
vinced that there was a greater need for more priests than for more churches, sold 
part of this “priest’s lot,” as it was termed, and used the money from the sale to 
bring out priests from the old country, and to locate them throughout the Diocese. 


On the west wall of the church there is a marble tablet erected to the 
memory of the donor of the “priest’s lot,” bearing the following inscription: 


“Beneath this monumental tablet are interred the re- 
mains of Aungier Francis Gordon: a native of Ireland, 
late Master-Smith in the Royal Carriage Dept. Wool- 
wich. He departed this life on the Ist of April, A.D. 
1856, in the 79th year of his age.” 


The Bishop now saw that St. Mary’s was becoming too large a parish, and 
therefore he decided to form a new one, to be designated as St. Patrick’s. Conse- 
quently on July Ist, 1887, the fine stone building on the south-east corner of King 
Street and Victoria Avenue was opened by the Rt. Rev. George Conroy, Papal 
Ablegate of Ireland. Unfortunately, Bishop Crinnon did not live to see this ac- 
complishment, for in the summer of 1882, due to failing health, and upon the 
advice of his physician, he took a trip to Florida, where on November 25th, 1882, 
the humble and holy prelate passed away. He was brought to Hamilton, and on 
November 30th, interred like his predecessor in the cathedral vault. : 
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After a short interval, the Rt. Rev. James Joseph Carberry was appointed 
to the See. Following his consecration in Rome in 1883, as Bishop of Hamilton, he 
arrived in this city in the spring of the following year. During his five years as 
Bishop, he did magnificent work throughout the diocese. It was during his episco- 
pate that the Rt. Rev. Thomas Joseph Dowling, a former altar boy in St. Mary’s, 
was consecrated Bishop of Peterborough in St. Mary’s Cathedral on May Ist, 
1887. Bishop Carberry died on December 19th, 1888, in the Dominican Convent 
at Cork, Ireland, while on a trip to Europe. He was laid to rest in a vault under 
the Dominican Church in Limerick, Ireland. 


BISHOP DOWLING — 


By a_ strange coincidence, Bishop Carberry’s successor, Bishop Dowling, 
returned to Hamilton on May Ist, 1889, exactly two years after his consecration 
as Bishop of Peterborough. This worthy prelate ruled over his second diocese for 
35 years, and in that time earned the esteem of his diocesan priests, Catholic laity, 
and non-Catholic friends alike. Bishop Dowling brought with him from Peter- 
borough to assume the rectorship of the Cathedral, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fergus 
P. McEvay, replacing Father Heenan who was raised to monsignorial rank and 
transferred to Dundas as Pastor of St. Augustine’s Church there. 


Since the erection of the first St. Mary’s Church back in 1838, when 
Hamilton was only a village, the population had grown rapidly. Therefore, in 1890, 
to meet the needs of the northern and eastern sections of the city, Bishop Dowling 
decided that two additional churches were needed. Consequently St. Lawrence’s 
Church was then built on the north west corner of Picton and Mary Streets, and 
16 years later St. Ann’s Church was opened for services at Barton Street and 
Sherman Avenue. 


In 1899, Monsignor McEvay was made Bishop of London, Ontario, and was 
succeeded in the rectorship of St. Mary’s by Father John M. Mahoney, known later 
and deeply loved, as the Very Rev. Dean Mahoney. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 1906 — 


“And thou shalt sanctify the fiftieth year, for it is the year of jubilee.” 
With this biblical quotation in mind we come now to another milestone in the 
history of St. Mary's. Acting on the recommendation of Bishop Dowling, Father 
Mahoney at once began preparations for the consecration of the Cathedral and the 
celebration of the golden ‘abiles of the diocese. 


Because a church may not be consecrated until free of debt, Father Mahoney 
took immediate steps to liquidate the remaining financial obligations of the church. 
By a successful canvas of the parish, the debt was wiped out in six years, and 
extensive improvements were made to the church buildings and property. The 
interior of the church was completely redecorated. The paintings adorning the 
walls are not wall murals, but canvas paintings, the work of the late Joseph Barth, 
of the Von Marck Company of Detroit. The late Mr. Barth had been a student 
of this fine art in Munich. 


Previous to 1889, the Bishop and priests resided on Sheaffe Street’ in a 
stone building now known as Holy Angel’s School. In 1880, Bishop Dowling pur- 
chased as an episcopal palace the house belonging to the Harvey family on King 
Street, east of Ray Street, where Mount St. Joseph now stands. 


The consecration and celebrations which marked the golden jubilee, May 
19th to May 21st of the year 1906, closed another chapter in the annals of St. 
Mary’s. At this celebration there were many distinguished personages of the Catho- 
lic Church, including the Most Rev. Mgr. Donatus Sbaretti, Apostolic Delegate 
representing His Holiness Pope Pius X, together with all the archbishops and 


bishops of Ontario. 


15th, 1923, the sanctuary was seriously damaged by fire to the 
extent of $10,000" Ironically enough, only a few short hours before the fire broke 
out, Fire Chief A. B. Ten Eyck had addressed the men of the parish on Fire Pre- 
vention with special emphasis on church property! 
IV 
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BISHOP McNALLY — 


In 1918, after serving as rector of the Cathedral for 29 years, Very Rev. 
Dean Mahoney, who had been promoted to Monsignor, passed to his eternal re- 
Cane Dean John T. Kelly assumed the rectorship until his transfer to Dundas 
in : 


Bishop Dowling died on August 6th, 1924, on the eve of his 60th anni- 
versary in the priesthood. He had been Bishop of Hamilton for 35 years. He was 
succeeded by the Most Rev. John Thomas McNally, former Bishop of Calgary, 
who became the fifth Bishop of Hamilton. During the thirteen years that he 
governed the Diocese, Bishop McNally was responsible for the building of the 
magnificent Cathedral of Christ the King, the Cathedral High School, and Mount 
St. Joseph, the latter being erected on the site of the palace of the former bishop. 
In 1937, he was elevated to the Archbishopric of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


In 1921, Father Joseph A. O'Sullivan succeeded Dean Kelly as rector. How- 
ever, in 1925, he was made president of St. Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto, and 
relinquished the rectorship to the Rev. Father Joseph F. Ryan. Father Ryan _re- 
tained this position until his appointment in 1933 as pastor of the new Basilica 
of Christ the King. The Rt. Rev. Monsignor J. F. Hinchey, the present rector, 
followed him in St. Mary’s. 


In 1931, Father O’Sullivan was named Bishop of Charlottetown’ P.E.I., and 
in 1944 he became Archbishop of Kingston, thus becoming the first native born 
member of Hamilton Diocese to achieve these high offices. 


Upon the transfer of Bishop McNally to Halifax in 1937, a former rector 
of St. Mary’s became the sixth Bishop of Hamilton,— The Most Rev. Joseph Francis 
Ryan D.D., J.C.D. He was the second local priest to be elevated to episcopal rank. 


AND LASTLY — 


With the erection of the new Cathedral of Christ the King, St. Mary’s was 
no longer referred to as the Cathedral. From its humble beginnings back in 1838, 
with the Rev. William P. MacDonald as its first rector, until the present day with 
the Rt. Rev. Monsignor J. F. Hinchey as the present pastor, St. Mary’s has passed 
through joys, sorrows, trials, and tribulations. In 1927 St. Mary’s became known 
as the pro-Cathedral. 


Whenever I enter this sacred edifice on a Sunday afternoon, when the last 
rays of the sun are streaming through the beautiful stained glass windows, and 
I sit there enjoying that spiritual calm which only a church can possess, my 
thoughts go back over the years that have gone, and in my mind’s eye I can see 
those bishops, priests, and laymen who gave unstintingly of their time and effort 
to make St. Mary’s what it is today — an ancient and revered landmark in the 
proud and evergrowing City of Hamilton. 
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HAMILTON — THE FIRST TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


by T. Roy Woodhouse 
(An address to the Society on November 11, 1955) 


On July 15, 1878, telephones were first used on the wires of the Hamilton 
District Telegraph Company, thus giving Hamilton the first telephone exchange 
in the British Empire, and the eighth in the whole world. Tonight I would like 


to tell you something of the occurrences leading up to this event, which added 
another to Hamilton’s long list of firsts. 


MR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE, 
in his later years. 


Photo by Moffett Studios, Chicago, Ill. 
Courtesy The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
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Four years earlier, on July 26, 1874, Alexander Graham Bell conceived the 
idea of the eas while vacationing at his father’s home near Brantford. On 
that day he said to his father “If { could em loy electricity as the medium of 
transmission, sonorous vibrations communicated from the air to the electric current 
would travel with the speed of lightning, and on being returned to the air would 


be heard with their original sound.” His father’s reaction was, that this was too 
startling for belief. 


By 1875 Mister Bell had developed the idea to the stage where he could 
apply for a patent, which was granted to hirn February 14, 1876; but it was not 
until 1877 that Hamiltonians were to see an actual telephone. The inventor was 
married in 1877, and brought his bride to his father’s home in July of that year 
before proceeding to England on his honeymoon. [t was on this trip that he gave 
his father, Alexander Melville Bell, 75% of the Canadian patent for his invention. 
Consequently, it was the father of the inventor who started the telephone develop- 
ment in Canada, and it was the father’s friend and agent, the Rev. Thomas 
Henderson, who did the actual spade work. 


While all this was going on, a young Hamiltonian named Hugh Cossart 
Baker was pursuing a hobby that was to lead to very important events. He was one 
of a group of three enthusiastic young chess players, the other two heing Mr. T. 
C. Mewburn, a customs officer, and Mr. C. D. Cory, an insurance company man- 
ager. 

Mr. Baker, the imaginative and inventive member of the trio, in 1875 
conceived the idea of using a telegraph line between the three homes for the pur- 
pose of allowing each chess player to sit at home while he telegraphed his moves 
to his opponent a mile or more away. Without delay they organized the West Side 
Domestic Telegraph Company, with principal offices at their respective homes — 
148 Main Street West; 40 Maiden Lane West, now Jackson Strect West: and 3 Her- 
kimer Street. Telegraph linemen strung the single wire from house to house across 
roofs, and attached to trees and a few handily located telegraph poles. No other 
poles of any kind then adorned our city’s streets. Over this wire the three tele- 
graphed messages and chess moves to each other, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
novelty, little dreaming that their experiment would cause them to become tele- 
phone pioneers. 


But to go back to Mr. Melville Bell and his agent:- in an attempt to intro- 
duce the use of the telephone in Hamilton the Rev. Thomas Henderson had chosen 
Mr. George Black, the Hamilton manager of the Montreal Telegraph Company, 
as his Hamilton representative; and it was Mr. Black who persuaded Mr. Baker 
to try telephones instead of telegraph instruments for transmitting his chess moves 
to his two friends. As a result, Mr. Melville Bell came to Hamilton and installed 
three telephones on Mr. Baker’s private telegraph line. After several successful 
trials, a public demonstration of the installation was arranged, and it was reported 
in the Hamilton Spectator and the Hamilton Times on August 30, 1877. 


The papers reported that six men went to Mr. Baker’s house on Herkimer 
Street, five to Mr. Mewburn’s house on Main Sireet, and five to Mr. Cory’s house 
on Jackson Street. Three tlephones st each place were connected to three at each 
of the other two places. They talked to each other and listened to songs, and the 


event was voted a huge success. 


One telephone at each of these three houses plus one at the home of Mr. 
Cory’s sister, Mrs. J. R. Thomson, were the first four telephones to be leased in 
Canada, the lease being dated October 18, 1877. The original lease hangs now 
in the Bell Telephone Company’s Museum at Montreal. 


The next few months were spent by Mr. Bell’s agents in what you might 
call barnstorming tours. They te “Telephone Entertainments” in Mechanics 
Institutes, schools, churches, and lodge halls. Usually the results were fine, but 
occasionally only a sizzling sound was heard. By most people the telephone was 
considered to be a toy — a clever toy — but still a toy. 


A few men felt otherwise however. The first circuit in Hamilton, installed 
on August 29, 1877, connected the four telephones mentioned previously for the 
purpose of playing chess. A second circuit, on October 9, 1877, connected oe 
Proctor’s home at King and Proctor Boulevard to his office on Market Street. The 
third circuit, on November 1, 1877, connected B. E. Charlton’s house with his 
warehouse. The fourth line, on November 13, 1877, connected the Great Western 
Railway agent’s office with the railway station. Thus, before re end of tee 
there were ten telephones working in Hamilton, and incidentally, ae more te ‘i 
phones were being used to avoid the necessity of moving the telephone from mout 


to ear. 
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On January 1, 1878, Mr. Hugh C. Baker started a new venture: an_ out- 
come of his youthful method of telegraphing his chess moves. He organized the 
Hamilton District Telegraph Company with its central office in the basement of 
8 Main Street East. The company was incorporated on June 28, 1878 with Mr. 
Baker as President, Mr. George Black of the Montreal Telegraph Company as Vice- 
President, and a young telegraph operator, Thomas H, Wadland, as Manager. The 
company sent out circulars to prespective customers on January 2. 1878, and quickly 
got a few applicants, because on February 4, 1878, Mr.Baker applied to the city 
for permission to place some poles on city streets. Mr. Wadland, in addition to 
being manager, was everything else that the president and vice-president were not. 
Consequently, it was Mr. Wadland who, in March, started stringing wire to the 
south-west end of the city. On April 11, 1878, the Times reported “FIVE INSTRU- 
MENTS IN OPERATION. The line opens for service to-day.” 


On April 15, 1878, the first fire alarm was passed over the wires of the new 
company. Strange to say. the call came from Mr. Baker’s house, and very little 
damage was done. Two days later another fire alarm was sent in from Cook's 
Dundurn Hotel at York and Inchbury Streets, but this time the building was 
burned to the ground. 


Mr. Baker’s signal boxes were equippped with a ratchet wheel, operated by 
a lever which could be pushed against the pressure of a spring. On the wheel were 
ten divisions, or stops, each of which would short-circuit the line. There were also 
ten notches past which the lever was pulled. Thus, pulling the lever down two 
notches would short-circuit the line twice as the spring pulled the lever back, to 
zero, and two waves of direct current would flow through the line wire to the 
central office, where the current would make a telegraph instrument click twice 
and punch two marks on a paper tape. The signal box also had notches which sent 
identification signals ahead of the message signal, and told the operator which box 
had made the call. 


The first five notches were reserved for express, fire, cab, messenger, and 
police; the other five being for prearranged messages chosen by the subscriber, such 
as — “Go to my home and tell my wife I have to sit up with a sick friend and will 
be late getting home.” A person wanting the police pulled the lever to five and 
let it go. The box then sent in its own number and the police signal. At the central 
office, the telegraph sounder and the paper tape clicked out the signal;the oper- 
ator identified it and despatched a messenger boy to the police station to tell them 
to go to the subscriber’s residence. There was a wire to the north, one to the east, 
one to the south-west, one to the police station and one to the fire hall; and all the 
subscribers were on these five wires at first. 


At the beginning, Mr. Baker supplied all the money, but in May 1878 he 
applied for incorporation, and received it on June 28, 1878. The shareholders at the 
beginning were:- 


Hugh @:. (Baker 217 ye ee Oo OOO 
George Blachn a) a8 2s tere ae 125.00 
Gi Coty Be = ee 2 eee ee 125.00 
George “Patters@n) = 8=  n eee 125.00 
Thomas 3H. Wadland: 22.522 aes ec 125.00 

$3,000.00 


However, in the next two years the growth of the business compelled them to raise 
more money, so that by June 30, 1880, there were seven shareholders and $17,400 
worth of stock, — most of it Mr. Baker’s. 


For the first five months of its existence the Hamilton District Telegraph 
Co. used the disappointingly slow signal boxes, but the success of the telephone 
on Mr. Baker’s private line caused him to decide to try telephones on his telegraph 
lines. Consequently, on June 1, 1878, he secured from Mr. Melville Bell the sole 
right to use the Bell telephone in Wentworth, Halton, and Haldimand Counties, 
and ordered ten hand telephones. He also visited New Haven, Connecticut, where 
the first telephone exchange in the world had been opened in February 1878. 
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There he learned how the telephone office was operated, and returned to Hamilton 
In time to supervise the installation of the first ten telephones in his own exchange 
in July 1878. On July 7, 1878, Mr. Cowherd, the manufacturer in Brantford shipped 
the ten telephones to Mr. Baker, and on July 24, the Spectator reported that they 
ete in in eae July 15, ae ae way between these two dates, appears to 
e a correct date for the opening of a telephone exchange j ami -- irst i 
the British Empire and the eighth in the Renal omer nae ee 


FIRST TYPE OF TELEPHONE 
USED BY HAMILTON DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Courtesy The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


The first six telephone directories for Hamilton show how the new service 
grew. In December 1878 —68 names. In .March 1879 — 89 names. In April 1879 
— 120 names. In July 1879 — 157 names. In November 1879 — 184 names. In Dec- 
ember 1879 — 205 names. The lines were extended to Dundas in May, 1879. 


On June 5, 1879, Mr. Baker’s operators gave the election results to their 
subscribers by telephone. 


In December, 1879, transmitters were introduced on the Hamilton lines. 
P) > 


In March 1880, the first female operators in the city were hired — Beulah 
and Minnie Howell. 


On January 19, 1880, Mr. Baker changed the name of his company to The 
Hamilton Telephone Company. 


On April 29, 1880 he got a charter for a Canada-wide telephone company, 
which he called The Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 
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On Ea 23, 1880, Hamilton had its first broadcast, from Central 
Presbyterian Church, where Mr. Wadland had placed a transmitter on the pulpit. 
Eeuion and Dundas subscribers listened to the sermon and music with much 
pleasure.. 


On July 8, 1880, Mr. Baker sold his Bell Telephone Company charter and 
his telephone business, with its 350 telephones in Hamilton and Dundas, to the 
newly-formed Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 


F sane first public telephone in Canada was placed in Hamilton on February 


An exchange was opened in Dundas on February 21, 1881, and was con- 
nected to Hamilton, thus creating the first long distance line in Canada. A line to 
Toronto was built the same year, and opened for service on October 10, 1881. 


From those days until now there have been many changes. From the ten 
telephones in 1877, the Hamilton exchange has grown to 86,506 telephones today 
(November 1955).1 


The office was moved from 8 Main Street East to 6 Main Street East; then 
to the Hamilton Provident and Loan Building; then to 50 Hughson Street South; and 
then back to 8 Main Street East, in 1913. Then the “Garfield” office was built 
in 1918; the “Jackson” office in 1929; the 1212 Main Street East office, called 
“Liberty” in 1940; and the “Fulton” office on upper Wentworth Street was opened 
in February of this year (1955). A toll building was built on Hunter Street in 1952, 
where all long distance lines terminate, but already it is getting crowded (1955). 


In 1878, telephones were simple —just a receiver that was moved from 
mouth to ear. Then a transmitter was added; then a magneto, to be cranked for 
calling the operator. Then the common battery system was introduced, whereby one 
only lifted the receiver to call Central. Then machines replaced the operator in some 
instances, and the subscriber twirled a dial, thus becoming his own operator. Today, 
cross-bar is just beginning to replace the step by step dial system. The next great 
change will be the completion of the Operator Distance Dialling, to be followed 
within five years by Subscriber Distance Dialling, whereby any subscriber in North 
America will be able to do his own dialling to any other subscriber in North 
America. 


Once, the telephone company supplied only telephone service. Today, they 
supply circuits for telephone, telegraph. teletype, television, radio, metering, remote 
control, monitoring, fire alarm, burglar alarm, police, mobile telephone answering 
devices, message receivers, and picture transmission. Once, a single wire sufficed 
for a telephone; then two wires became necessary. Then they introduced two-party 
lines; and rural lines with up to 20 subscribers per line; but today (1955) the 
ae lines are headed back to 10, then 8, and ultimately fewer subscribers per 
ine.2 


The first long-distance lines used one wire; then two wires; then it was 
found out how to get three circuits out of two pairs of wires. Then carrier tele- 
phony was introduced. Today several types of carrier systems give up to 20 circuits 
on two wires. Then came coaxial cables consisting of only one wire in a pipe, but 
that one wire can give 600 circuits. But improvements have gone further than that 
with micro-wave transmission, which uses no wires at all yet gives up to 1800 
circuits per installation. Future developments will use wave guides consisting of 
only a pipe through which it is possible to get several thousand circuits on each 
wave guide. Thus, the swing has been from costly thousands of pairs of wires 
to just as costly electronic equipment. 


The ultimate will probably be reached when, at the birth of a child, it is 
' given a telephone number of twelve digits which it will keep for its lifetime. When 
it is old enough, it will be given a watch-size apparatus with ten buttons on one 
side and a television screen on the other. When the child wishes to talk to anyone 
any place in the world, he punches a number on the ten buttons. Then he will turn 
the apparatus over, and there on the small television screen he will see his party 
in three dimensions, and in full colour, and will talk to him. If he does not see 
the other party, then he will know that the other party must be dead. 


That, ladies and gentlemen, is my story of the telephone in Hamilton, up 
to the year 1955. 
(1) By 1962 this figure had grown to over 111,000. 


(2) By 1962, almost all rural lines had been reduced to 8 subscribers and about 
half of them had only 6 subscribers per line. 
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THE BAKER FAMILY OF HAMILTON 
by Lillian M. Shaw 
(An address to the Society on January 9, 1959) 


In Hamilton, the name Hugh Cossart Baker generally brings forth the ques- 
tion: Of which one are you speaking? 


Hugh Cossart Baker Sr. (1818-1859) founded the Canada Life Assurance 
Company; his son Hugh Cossart Baker (1847-1931) started the first telephone 
exchange in the British Empire, the eighth in the world. 


The Baker family was originally English, but in 1642 Thomas, son of 
Richard Baker, knight, author of “Chronicle of the Kings of England,” ! went to 
Ireland and settled at Lattimore, County Tipperary, where his descendants latei 
bought the estates of Lismacue. Thomas’ great-great-grandson, Godfrey Baker 
of Cork, in 1744 married Elizabeth, daughter of Peter Cossart of Cork. Their 
grandson, William Baker, a captain in the Royal Artillery, was born in Cork in 
1790 and died in Ottawa, Canada, in 1861. He was the first postmaster of Bytown, 
later named Ottawa, and owned an estate of many acres called Woodroffe. He 
married Anne, (1781-1851) daughter of Edmund Cole, Mayor of Norwich, Eng- 
land; and they had five sons and two daughters, of whom Hugh Cossart Baker, 
born in. England in 1818, was the eldest. 


Hugh Cossart Baker came to York, Upper Canada, in 1832. At the age of 
14 he entered the People’s Bank and at 24 became the first manager of the first 
Bank of Montreal branch in Hamilton, which was opened in November 1843. 


Conditions in Canada at this time were primitive. Stage coaches were used 
for transportation in the settled districts, but the farmer had to carry his grain 
to the mill in sacks thrown over his horse’s back. Postage stamps had not been 
introduced; there was no telegraphic communication; there was only the beginning 
of a railway; and no ocean steamers had yet arrived at Quebec. 


Mr. Baker, an astute banker and mathematician, wanted to insure his life. 
Upon applying to a British insurance firm he was requested to go to New York 
for examination. He decided to comply, and set out on horseback. It was a journey 
of over 500 miles. After he had crossed the United States boundary he boarded 
a stage coach and in it jolted day after day across upper New York state, finish- 
ing his journey by river steamer down the Hudson; but he accomplished his pur- 
pose. Weeks later, upon returning to Hamilton, he determined to form a Canadian 
company so that all Canadians would be able more readily to secure the benefits 
which life insurance provides. Had the British companies not considered the climate 
too unhealthy a native Canadian company might not have been started. In fact, 
the British life insurance companies charged their Canadian policyholders 1% extra 
to cover what they believed to be an extra climatic risk, and they did not seek 
business in Canada. However, after more than 70 years, it was shown that Canada’s 
mortality experience was more favourable than that declared by any other country’s 
published mortality tables. 


A thoughtful and studious man, Mr. Baker gathered around him a number 
of other men of vision who, with him, pledged their entire wealth and reputations 
to start life insurance in Canada. In August, 1847, the first Canadian company, 
the Canada Life Assurance Company, came into being in Hamilton.2. We are told 
that it was founded on the best traditions of those old British offices which valued 
strength and permanent success above growth in size. Hugh Cossart Baker, the 
founder, became its manager, actuary, and president — also its first policyholder. 
The first office was in an upper chamber rented from the Mechanics Institute, 
which housed the Institutes’ library. Despite there being no fees, directors meet- 
ings were well attended. In 1854, to take care of the increasing volume of business, 
property was purchased in James Street South where the Pigott Building now stands. 
By 1856, the first Canada Life building was completed on this site. In 1883 the 
company built and moved to the building on the south-east corner of King and 
James Streets, later known as the Merchants’ Bank and since 1929 as the Birks 
Building. 


1) Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 3 p. 15 " 
(3s Intimate History of a Great Institution. Head Office, Canada Life. 
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The charter which Mr. Baker drew up for the Canada Life stipulated that 
the head office should remain in Hamilton, but in 1899 it was moved to Toronto, 
to the great sorrow of the older generation who wanted to keep the honour of 
having the first Canadian life insurance firm in the city in which it was founded. 
However, as Mr. Byron E. Walker (later Sir Edmund,) General Manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce and a director of Canada Life, said: “The Company 
must be in the swim, not out of it. That is the reason why we are moving it to 
Toronto.” Time has justified the move. A financial institution needs to be close to 
world markets. 


In an address given in 1921, T. B. Macauley, President of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, related what his father, Robertson Macauley, who 
joined Canada Life as its accountant when that company was eight years old, had 
said: “I have often heard my father speak of Mr. Baker, and always in terms of 
admiration and even of affection. He had a profound regard for Mr. Baker’s charac- 
ter, ability, and devotion to the interests of his company. Those were the days 
when such a man had to grope in the dark to a large extent, when faced with 
actuarial and investment problems. I have heard my father describe his volumin- 
ous calculations in connection with premiums, reserves, and bond values.” Since 
insurance was then generally thought to be an interference with the workings of 
Divine Providence, lecturers were sent out to inform the people of the meaning 
of the words “Life Insurance,” and the confidence of the public was gradually 
gained. The record goes on to state that Mr. Baker builded even better than he 
knew, and Canada Life stands today as a monument to his enterprise and wisdom. 
Those who were associated with him honoured and cherished his memory, and so 
should we, Canadians of a later generation. 


Mr. Baker was the founder of three building societies in which carpenters, 
bricklayers, plasterers, and painters, could borrow money at a low rate of interest 
to purchase building materials. Then, the different tradesmen lent a hand accord- 
ing to their trade, and each became a home-owner. Thus, home-owning was 
encouraged by Mr. Baker. Many other enterprises felt his helping hand. He was 
a director of the gas works, and Vice-President of the Hamilton and Port Dover 
Railroad. He was a warden of the Church of the Ascension, and Treasurer of the 
City Tract and Missionary Society; in 1850 was President of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute; and in 1852 was elected Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of London, 
England. 


For three years after the establishment of Canada Life, Mr. Baker was 
Manager of the Hamilton branch of the Bank of Montreal which was located on 
the south side of King Street, a little west of James Street where the Traders’ Bank 
and more recently, the Royal Bank of Canada, stood. He lived in James Street 
South at the north-west corner of Hunter Street in the house later occupied by 
Dr. Rosebrugh. 


In 1845, Mr. Baker married Emma, (1824-1859) daughter of Henry Wyatt 
of Broome Hall, Suffolk, England, whose family had come to Canada and settled 
at Aldershot, near Hamilton. They gave the land and were mainly responsible for 
the building of St. Matthew’s Anglican church, Aldershot, first called “Wyatt’s 
Chapel of Ease.” Unfortunately, Mr. Baker contracted consumption; some said 
it was from overwork. He did a tremendous amount of actuarial computing, because 
the policy tables we know did not then exist. He died in 1859 at Savannah, Georgia, 
where he had gone for his health, aged 41. His wife contracted the disease from 
him, and died the same year at the age of 35. They are buried in Hamilton 
Cemetery. Their two sons and four daughters were brought up by relatives. 


Mr. Baker had two brothers who lived in Hamilton, George (1824-1853) 
and Sydney (1830-1858). They married two sisters, Kate and Amanda Cory, 
of the Carrying Place, Prince Edward County, Ontario. Both men died young, and 
their widows married Mr. J. R. Thomson and Mr. T. C. Mewburn respectively. 
Amanda Mewburn named her son Sydney (the General) after her first husband. 


(3) Hamilton Spectator, Feb. 5, 1921. “Reminiscent of Hugh C. Baker.” 
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HUGH COSSART BAKER II 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


Hugh Cossart Baker (1847-1931) the elder son of his father, attended 
Dr. Tassie’s school in Galt, and later became an ensign in the 13th Regiments and 
carried the colours at the Battle of Ridgeway, June 2, 1866. These flags now han 
in the chancel of Christ’s Church Cathedral, Hamilton. He was a member o 
Christ’s Church, of the Garrick Club, the Leander Boat Club, and the Spinning 
Wheel (bicycle) Club. He was a charter member of the Tamahaac Club, of the 
Hamilton Thistle Club, and of the Caledon Mountain Trout Club, and later in life 
was made a life-member of the Hamilton Club. He was a good amateur photo- 
grapher and was one of the first to take coloured pictures on glass slides. He liked 
to travel, and crossed the ocean many times. He married Marion M. Matthews of 
London, Ontario, and they had three children: Sophy, the late Mrs. G. Denholm 
Burns, who had two sons; Hugh Cossart Baker HI who has one son, Francis, who is 
married but has no children; and May, the late Mrs. W. P. Chapman, who left three 
children. The Baker name has therefore come to an end in this branch of the 
family. 

Hugh Cossart Baker II, like his father, began his active career in the bank- 
ing business; and, like his father, had vision and sound judgment in embarking 
on new enterprises. When most people regarded Alexander Graham Bell’s new 
invention, the telephone, as a toy, he saw its possibilities. He had already organized 
the West Side Domestic Telegraph Company, which enabled three friends — him- 
self, Mr. T. C. Mewburn, and Mr. Charles D. Cory —to make chess moves by 
wire each from his own fireside. A public demonstration of the use of the telephone 
was given on August 29, 1877. Three telephones in each house were connected 
to three telephones at each of the other houses. Those present talked to each other 
and listened to songs. The next day, the Hamilton Spectator reported that the 
event was a huge success. Those present were: 


At Mr. T. C. Mewburn’s, 148 Main Street West, now 368 Main Street West: 
Alexander Melville Bell, father of the inventor; 
John Winer, Merchant; 
George Mainwaring, reporter, Hamilton Times; 
R. B. Angus, manager, Bank of Montreal. 
George Stephen, president, Bank of Montreal. 


(4) History of the 13th Battalion, p. 82. Served May 1, 1866 - March 25, 1870. 
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At Mr. H. C. Baker's, Burlington Terrace, now 13 Herkimer Street: 
J. C. Kemp, manager, Canadian Bank of Commerce: 
James Howard, a neighbour at No. & Herkirner Street: 
David McCulloch, editor, Hamilton Spectator; 
T. C. Kerr, wholesale dry goods; 
H. J. Bunbury, clerk, First Division Court; 
George Black, manager, Montreal Telegraph Company; 


At Mr. Charles D, Cory’s, 40 Maiden Lane, later 92-94 Jackson Street West: 


W. M. Goodwin, operator, Great Western Railway , telegraph depart- 
ment; 

T. R. Christian, manager, Hamilton branch, Bank of Montreal: 

The Hon. Adam Hope; 

J. G. Buchanan, editor, The Hamilton Times: 

A. Bruce, a friend, barrister. 


From the West Side Domestic Telegraph Company grew the Hamilton Dist- 
trict Telegraph Company, with offices in the basement of 8 Main Street East in 
the Kronsbein Block. The wires of this company were used for the first telephones, 
thus giving Hamilton the first exchange in the British Empire, in July 1878. In 
January 1880, Mr. Baker changed the name of. this company to the Hamilton 
Telephone Company, and in April of the same year he got a charter for a Canada- 
wide telephone company which he called the Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 
In the meantime, Mr. C F. Sise, travelling about the country, was trying to weld 
together the isolated telephone companies, but did not possess a charter. Therefore, 
when in 1880, Mr. Sise bought out Mr. Baker with his 350 subscribers in Hamilton 
and Dundas, and his charter, Mr. Baker’s charter became the charter of the present 
Bell Telephone Company, and he was appointed manager for the Ontario depart- 
ment of the company: and served in this capacity until his retirement in 1909. A 
bronze tablet on the front wall of the Bell Telephone Company building at 8 Main 
Street East records that Hugh Cossart Baker opened the first telephone exchange 
in the British Empire in Hamilton in 1878. 


Mr. Baker helped to found the Hamilton Street Railway (horse-drawn); 
the Hamilton Real Estate Association; the Canada Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany; and the Hamilton and Dundas Street Railway (the old Dummy). He carried 
on his watch-chain the first five-cent piece dropped into the first fare-box of 
Hamilton’s first horse-car. 


Mrs. R. W. Vitzgerald, a grand-daughter of Hugh Cossart Baker II, to whom 
I am indebted for the personal family history, remembers her grandfather telling 
her that it was very hard at first to persuade doctors to install telephones because 
they were afraid they would spend their time giving free advice! Also, a promin- 
ent Hamiltonian decided to have his telephone removed because it was so little 
used, he thought! When asked to come and listen at the switchboard, imagine his 
surprise when he discovered that his wife and daughters were keeping the wire 
busy all day! 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Cossart Baker II celebrated their diamond wedding 
anniversary, and lived nearly all their married life at 13 Herkimer Street, Hamilton. 
Mrs. Baker died on March 18, 1931, and Mr. Baker, three months later on June 4, 
1931. They are buried in Hamilton cemetery. 


Such was the vision of two Hamilton men a century ago. How greatly their 
city and their country have benefitted by their foresight and gteisaee 
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CHOOSE ONE KNIGHT WITH SWORD 
by Mrs. R. Janet Powell 
(Being the 1808 Election at the Head of the Lake) 


The above heading was not taken from a story written in feudal times nor 
was it an order given by a King of England when knighthood was in flower. It was, 
surprisingly enough, one of the instructions given to the Returning Officer in early 
elections held in Upper Canada. 


In these years when Canadian men and women go to the polls in thousands 
to cast their votes in the procedure of our day, they may be interested to learn 
how elections were conducted at the Head of the Lake one hundred and fifty years 
ago. 


In this election held in 1808, the voters numbered 265. There was no secret 
voting — it was open and contained the names, lot and concession numbers of land, 
and a straight mark under the name of the candidate they voted for. This must 
often have given rise to family feuds, coldness between neighbours and perchance 
hotter election arguments than we have today. 


The Returning Officer for this election was Abraham Nelles Esq. of the 
Forty! (now Grimsby) and the following document was preserved by his des- 
cendants:— 


UPPER CANADA 


Francis Gore Esquire, Lieutenant Governor of His Maijesty’s 
Province of Upper Canada & & & 


To Abraham Nellis — Esquire And to all others to whom these 
presents shall come — Greetings: 


Whereas His Majesty's Royal Proclamation bearing the date the 
Twenty first day of May Instant —in the Forty eighth year of his 
Reign hath been issued dissolving the Provincial Parliament of the 
Province and convoking a new one to meet on the second day of July 
next ensuing — 

And Whereas by an Act of the Province passed in the Forty eighth 
year of his present Majesty’s Reign entitled “An Act for the more 
equal Representation of the Commons of this Province and for the 
better defining of the qualification of the Electors” It is enacted 
and declared that from and after the end of that Parliament the 
Townships of Saltfleet, Ancaster, Barton, Glanford and Binbrook with 
so much of the County of Haldimand as lies between Dundas Street 
and the Onondaga Village (commonly called Bearsfoot) on the River 
Ouse, shall be represented by One Member in Parliament — And 
Whereas by another Act of the Province passed in the said Forty 
eighth year of His said Majesty’s Reign entitled “An Act to continue 
An Act passed in the thirty third year of His Majesty’s Reign” entitled 
”An Act to provide for the Appointment of Returning Officers of the 
several Counties within the Province” the Governor, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, or Person Administering the Government for the time being is 
empowered from time to time to Nominate and Appoint by an Instru- 
ment under his Hand and seal at Arms a proper person to execute 
the Office of Returning Officer for any County Riding Division or 
Town within the Province. 


Now therefore know ye that having Confidence in the Loyalty, 
Ability and Integrity of you the said Abraham Nellis —1I Francis Gore 
Esquire, Lieutenant Governor of this Province by Virtue of the Power 
so Vested in Me as aforesaid have Nominated and Appointed and Do 
by these presents Nominate and Appoint you to be Returning officer 
of and for the said Townships of Saltfleet, Ancaster, Barton, Glanford 
and Binbrook, with so much of the County of Haldimand as lies be- 
tween Dundas Street and the Onondaga Village (commonly called 
Bearsfoot) on the River Ouse —to have and to hold the said Place, 


(1) The Forty Mile Creek. 


Fee 


Trust and Office of Returning Officer for during and until the Seventh 
Day of July next — or sooner determination of my pleasure respecting 
the same together with all the Rights, Powers, Authorities, Profits and 


Emoluments, which to the said Office do or ought of Right to belong 
or Appertain — 


Given under my hand and seal at Arms at York this Twenty 
Third Day of May—in the year of our Lord One thousand 
Eight hundred and Eight and in the Forty eighth year of His 
Majesty’s Reign 


; : (Signed) Francis Gore 
Wm. Jarvis Secry. Lt. Governor 


The above document was called a Warrant. It was in hand-writing and 
carried the Government Seal in the upper left hand corner. 


A letter dated the same day, May 23, came to Abraham Nelles from the 
Secretary's Office:— 


. - Secretary’s Office, 23rd May, 1808. 
iy ; 
. I have it in command from His Excellency the Lieutenant 
Governor to direct you that you hold the ensuing Election for the 
Daa Riding of the County of Lincoln and for the County of Haldi- 
mand. 


Vizt. The Townships of Saltfleet, Ancaster, Barton, Glanford 
and Binbrook with so much of the County of Haldimand as lies be- 
tween Dundas Street and the Onondago Village (commonly called 
Bearsfoot) on the River Ouse at Cooleys in Ancaster on the 15 day 
of June next. Conformable to the several Instructions herewith trans- 
mitted to you — 


I have the honour to be 
Sir 
Your most obedient humble Servant 
(signed) Wm. Jarvis, Secy. 


To Abraham Nellis Esquire 
Returning Officer for the 
First Riding of the County 
of Lincoln etc. etc. 


INSTRUCTIONS for the Returning Officer of the First Riding of 
the County of Lincoln and the County of Haldimand — 


As soon as Conveniently may be after the receipt of the Writ 
and Warrant, the Returning Officer is to give Public Notice of the 
time and place when and where he means to hold the Election not 
giving less than Eight days between the date of his Notice and the 
date of Election. 


The notice may be in the following form — 


To the freeholders of the First Riding of the County and the 
County of Haldimand. 


Whereas His Majesty's Royal Proclamation hath been issued 
for the purpose of calling together a Legislative Council and House 
of Assembly for the Province of Upper Canada and Whereas by a 
certain Act of the better Representation of the Commons of this Prov- 
ince in Parliament and to repeal part of the Act passed in the Fortieth 
year of the Present Majesty’s Reign Instituted an Act for the more 
Equal representation of the Commons of this Province and for the 
better Defining the Qualifications of Electors it is declared and ap- 
pointed that the Saltfleet, Ancaster, Barton, Glanford and Binbrook 
with so much of the County of Haldimand as lies between Dundas 
Street and the Onondaga Village (commonly called Bearsfoot) on the 
River Ouse shall be represented in the said House of Assembly by. 

One Member 


And Whereas by a certain Writ under the Great Seal of the 
Province of Upper Canada by me received I am therefore directed 
to cause One Knight Girt with Sword the most fit Discreet to be freely 
and indifferently chosen to represent the said Riding and Counties 
in Assembly by those who shall be present at the day of Election. 


Now know ye, that by virtue of the said Nomination and 
appointment and in Obedience to His Majesty’s said Writ, I shall at 
—on the— day of — next attend at ten o'clock in the forenoon and 
proceed to the Election of One Knight to represent the said Riding 
and Counties in the House of eels and hereof all Freeholders of 
the said Riding and County are to take notice and attend accordingly 
N.B. As many of these Notices as can be conveniently disposed of 
should be offered at Churches, Taverns and within the said Ridings 

and County — re 
A.B. Returning Officer for the First Riding of the County of Lincoln 
and the County of Haldimand — At the day and place specified in 
the Notice the Returning Officer is to. attend and having ordered 
Proclamation of Silence to be made whilst His Majesty’s Writ is 
Published, the Writ is to be produced and Read. A Nomination of 
some Candidates is then usually made by a freeholder, which Nomin- 
ation being Seconded the Candidates may if they think proper step 
forward and make an address to the freeholders. If there is no op- 
position the Returning Officer is to declare that A.B. is duly elected 
and the Indentures with the Writ are to be executed by some four or 
five of the freeholders who are to sign and seal the same, in both 
parts, one of them to be annexed to the Writ and returned with it — 


If more than two candidates are proposed the Returning officer 
is to name them to the freeholders in the order in which they are 
proposed and is to call for a show of hands. 


If no opposition is made to this declaration of the Returning 
Officer, he may declare such candidates to be duly Elected but if a 
Poll be demanded for any other Candidates by. themselves or any two 
freeholders, the Returning officer is Bound to grant it. 


If a contested Election is certain, the Returning Officer may 
Erect at the expense of the Candidates such a Booth or Convenient 
place for taking the Poll as they shall require, and shall appoint Clerks 
to take the Poll who are to be paid by the Candidates. 

Before the Returning Officer proceeds to the Poll he shall 
take and subscribe the following oath, to be administrated by a Justice 
of the Peace or any three electors — 

I, A.B. do solemnly Swear that I have not directly or indirectly 
taken any Sum or Sums of Money, Office, Place or Employment, 
Gratuity or Reward, or any Bond Bill or Note or Promise of Gratuity 
whatsoever, either by myself or any other person to my use, Benefit 
or advantage, for making any return at the Present Election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, and I will return such persons as shall 
to the best of my knowledge and Judgement appear to me to have 
the Majority of Legal Votes. The Members shall be chosen by the 
Majority of votes of such persons as shall be possessed for their own 
use and Benefit of Lands or Tenements within the said Ridings and 
County, such lands being by them holden in Fief or Retour or by 
Certificate derived under the authority of the Governor or by the 
Province of Quebec and being of a yearly value of forty shillings or 
upwards, over and above ali rents and charges payable out of or in 
respect of the same. 

If the Election shall not be determined upon a view with the 
consent of the freeholders present, the Returning Officer shall proceed 
to take the Poll and shall not adjourn the Court to any other place 
nor shall he delay the Election but proceed from day to day until 
all the freeholders there present shall have Polled. 

The return is to be made by Executing the Indentures as 
above mentioned. 


Dated York, the 23rd Day of May 1808 and in the Forty 
Eighth Year of His Majesty’s Reign 
(Signed) Wm. Jarvis Secty. 


eee 


It cannot be definitely known where the nomination meeting was held but 
probably, BE gCooleys Tavern in Ancaster. One must remember that Hamilton, 
toney Cree » Winona and other small villages in the townships above mentioned 
were not in existence at this time. At this meeting two candidates were nominated 


to run for Parliament —James Blayney of Ancaster and Levi Lewis, Saltfleet. 
Whether they were girt with swords is a moot point! 


Evidently notices of the election were posted in various places and thus 
the election proceeded, continuing day by day from the 15th to the 2lst of June, 


Abraham Nelles, the Returning Officer lived at the Forty’ (Grimsby) and 
probably proceeded on horseback through the various townships. 


The voters’ list preserved by the Lewis family of Saltfleet was arranged in 
the method used in 1808. ss 8 : 


A list of the Electors who voted at the Election for the Townships of Salt- 
fleet, Ancaster, Barton, Glanford, and Binbrook with so much of the County of 
Haldimand as lies between Dundas Street and the Onondaga Village (commonly 
called Bearsfoot on the River Ouse) from the 15th to the 21st of June 1808. (The 
figures and names in brackets ( ) were added by T. R.. Woodhouse). 


Jas. Levi 3 
Names Townships Conc. Lots Blayney Lewis Remarks 
Jacob Choat Glanford 6 6 1 
William Rymal Barton 6 PA 1 
Samuel Hess Barton 5 14 l 
Jacob Burkholder Jr. Barton 6 10 1 
John Harford Glanford 1 2 1 
John Dougherty Ancaster 3 32 1 
David Burkholder Barton (4) 8 | 
Jacob Hess Barton 5 16 1 
Obadiah Taylor Barton 6 1 1 
Amos Smith Ancaster 4 48 1 
Isaac Walker Ancaster . 36 1 
Jacob Patterson Barton HK 5 1 
David Kern Barton 8 la 1 
William Davis Jr. Barton ‘4 1 z 
Thomas Davis Barton 8 D it 
silbert Markle Ancaster 2 a3 i) 
Jacob Long Barton 5 19 1 
John Wedge Barton 3 10 1 
James Gage Saltfleet 4 24 1 
Jacob Rymal Barton i, 21 ] 
Abijah Chambers Saltfleet 1 2 ] 
William Carpenter Saltfleet 2, 2 i 
Samuel Dean Saltfleet 1 ) 1 
John Chambers Ancaster } 5a 1 
George McKinley Ancaster 5 25 1 
John Ingleheart Saltfleet 1 ] 1 
Abraham Horning Ancaster 2 5a l 
Edmond Smith Ancaster 4 51 1 
Benjamin Smith Ancaster 4 28 1 
John Lewis Saltfleet 4 je 1 
John Kelly Ancaster 3 46 ‘| 
Peter Bouslaugh Saltfleet 3 1 1  (Bauslaugh) 
John Smith Sr. Ancaster 4 6 1 
Hugh Willson Saltfleet 1 l 1 
Henry Hagle Ancaster 4 1] 1 
Andrew Templeton Saltfleet 6 1S 1 
Joseph Shaver Barton 2 4 1 
Aaron Cripps Barton 4 36 1 ( Kribs ) 
Ralph Hunt Ancaster 4 18 1 
John Forsyth Barton 8 5 1 


| 
oe) 
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Names 


Billa Hebbard 
Benjamin Potts 
Nicholas Creamer 
John Tallman 
Philip Pier - 
Israel Dawdy 


Thomas Dowling 


Adam Kline 
John Kitchen 
Henry Kitchen 
Thomas Waugh 
Andrew Kitchen 
John Bryden | — 
Jacob. Book ° 
William..Shaver._ 


James Carpenter. | 
Warner Nelles.... -- 


Henry Kitchen Sr. 
Peter Templar 
Alex. Hardy 
Nathan Choat 
Daniel Henry 
Matthew.Lowman 
Nicholas..Whitsell 
Henry Miller 
Joshua Pollard 
Wm. Markle Jr. 
William Fonger 
Samuel Green 
Thos. Matthews 
John Gage 
Joseph House 
Robt. Lansinger 
John Aikman 
Jas. Carpenter 
Fred Eshbaugh 
Jacob Smith Jr. 
Wm. Lotteridge 
Abner Everitt 


Lawrence Lawrason 


Ebenzer Jones 


Andrew Kitchen Jr. 


Isaac Horning 
Stephen Jones 
Joseph Kitchen 
Thomas Whitaker 
Robert Land Jr. 
Caleb Reynolds 


Samuel Bunbarger 
John Biggins 
Daniel Crips 
William Markle 
John Pinchley 
Philip Cline 

Peter Hess __-~ 
William Davis" ~‘ 
George Stewart Jr. 
Joseph Jones 
Peter Horning 
Matthew Bennet 
Conrad Tallman... 
Abraham Land * 


Townships 


Glanford 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 


~~ Ancaster 


Glanford 
Saltfleet 
Ancaster 


Ancaster . 


Ancaster 
Ancaster 


.. Ancaster .- © 


Ancaster 


' Ancaster 


Saltfleet 
Binbrook 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Glanford 
Ancaster 
Barton 


‘Saltfleet 


Ancaster 
Saltfleet 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Saltfleet 
Barton 
Saltfleet 
Ancaster 
Barton 
Rarton 
Saltfleet 
Ancaster 
Glanford 
Saltfleet 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Saltfleet 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Saltfleet 
Saltfleet 
Barton 
Barton 


Ancaster 
Saltfleet 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Barton 
Saltfleet 
Barton 
Barton 
Barton 
Saltfleet 
Ancaster 
Barton 
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Levi 
Conc. Lots Blayney Lewis 
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bet pet | et Rt 


Remarks 


(Cramer ) 


( Peer ) 


(Cline) 


( Ashbaugh ) 


Rejected 
Objected not 
having a vote 
(Bamberger ) 
(Kribs) 

( Binkley ) 


Objected entirely 
(Probably 


Ephraim ) 


ee 


Names 


John Lotteridge 
William Wedge 
David Palmer 
Isaac Dickenson 
Lewis Horning 
Isaac Carroll 
James Mills 
James Hunter Jr. 
Lewis Smith 
Samuel Stafford 
Abraham Lockman 
Owen Thomas 
William Freeman 
Duncan Speer 
Daniel Showers 
William Tisdall 
James Durand 
Matthew Markle 
Henry Smith Sr. 
John Knaff 
David Palmer 
Daniel Palmer 
John Hall 

Jno. Bottenhammer 
Samuel Hatt Esq. 
Ezra Barnum 
Daniel Young 
George Pinchley 
William Pinchley 
John Duff 

John McDavid 
Richard Springer 
Caleb Forsyth 
John C. Pettit 
David Everett 
Stephen Smith 
Abraham Markle 
George Rycher 
Thomas Choat 
William Gage Jr. 
Ebenezer Jones Jr. 
John Yeager Jr. 


Jeremiah Spri.igstead 


Jacob Burkholder 
Richard London 
John Utter 

John Lee 
Samuel Lee 
Jacob Fonger 
John Springer 
Peter Gordon 
William Richards 
Obediah Willson 
Michael Showers 
Hearker Lyons 
David Shannon 
Jacob Peer 
Samuel Hamill 
Cornelius Connor 
Obadiah King 
Jacob Smoke 
Henry Smith Jr. 
Peter Bowman 
Isaac Wilkins 


Townships 


Cone. 


Barton 
Barton 
Ancaster 
Saltfleet 
Barton 
Glanford 
Barton 
Barton 
Glanford 
Salttleet 
Barton 
Glanford 
Ancaster 
Glanford 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Barton 
Barton 
Barton 
Barton 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Barton 
Barton 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Glanford 
Saltfleet 
Barton 
Ancaster 
Saltfleet 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Glanford 
Glanford 
Ancaster 
Barton 
Ancaster 
Saltfleet 
Barton 
Saltfleet 
Saltfleet 
Saltfleet 
Saltfleet 
Ancaster 
Barton 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Glanford 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 
Saltfleet 
Glanford 
Barton 
Ancaster 
Ancaster 


(2) 


(at) 
(2) 
(2) 


(20) 


(8) 
(17) 
i) 
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Levi 
Lots Blayney Lewis 


Remarks 


No Vote 


( Tisdale ) 


( Bawtenheimer ) 


( Binkley ) 
( Binkley ) 


Jas. Levi 


Names Townships Conc. Lots Blayney Lewis Remarks 
Nathaniel Hewson Barton 1 14 1 ( Hughson ) 
Peter Muysner Ancaster is 8 iL ( Misner ) 
Jonathan Kelly Ancaster 4 4] ] 

John Smith Ancaster 2 ii ul 
John Thomas Ancaster 2 ] 
Alex. Hemphill Glanford 5 8 1 
Philip Crips Barton 4 Ly ] 
Michael McMullen Glanford 2) 6 J 
John Mulholland Ancaster 1 1 
Nathaniel Crowell Ancaster 1 40 1 
John Bennett Barton 1 1 ] 
John Drake Ancaster 3 is ] 
Abraham Vansickle Ancaster 2 14 1 
Henry Crysler Ancaster 1 42 1 
Christian Alms Ancaster 3 55 1 ( Almas ) 
Asahel Davis Barton 7 2 i 
Jonathan Pettit Saltfleet 2 5 i 
Peter Jones Saltfleet 2 22, ] 
Thomas Pettit Saltfleet | 20 i 
Edward Peer Ancaster il 56 1 
Jean Baptiste 

Rousseau Ancaster 2 C46) 1 
Richard Beaslev Barton 1 18 1 
John Willson Saltfleet 1 4 1 
Nicholas McDougle —_ Parton 6 14 1 (McDougal) 
(George Stewart Barton ] 8 1 
William Gage Saltfleet 2 6 u 
James Hennesey Saltfleet 3 4 il 
Jobn Gage Saltfleet a Veto) i! 
Andrew Gage Barton 3 6 1 
levi Peer Glanford 1 1 1 
Jacob Smith Glanford ] 4 1 
John Westbrook Ancaster (2) (43) 1 
Ephraim Land Barton 3 10 1 
Peter McGee Glanford = 5 1 
Francis Hartwell Glanford 2 6 1 
Thomas Whitaker Barton 2 Be 1 
Charles DePew Barton ] 5 1 
David Jones Saltfleet 4 (33) it 
Jacob Springstead Jr. Saltfleet 4 32 1 
Gersham Carpenter Saltfleet 1 i 1 
Alex. Carpenter Saltfleet | el ] 
John DePew Barton ] 4 if 
Absalom Summers Saltfleet 1 ] 
Jeremiah London Saltfleet 4 oF. 1 
Peter Ferguson Barton 1 13 1 
LevinusVanduzer Saltfleet (8) (33) 1 
John Vanduzer Saltfleet 7 15 ii 
John Thatcher Saltfleet 4 29 i 
William Shaver Ancaster 3 1 
Bernard Shaver Ancaster 3 i 
Henery Alms Ancaster ] 6 i pres 
David Alms Ancaster 1 5 1 ( Almas 
Zachariah Markle Barton 5 4 ul 
John Morden Ancaster 1 a3 1 
John Pettit Sr. Saltfleet i 19 1 
Alexander Patten Ancaster 3 20 i 
Alexander Milmine Saltfleet 8 24 1 
Ebenezer Goodhue Ancaster 3 20 1 
George Smith Glanford 6 rh 1 
Samuel Williams Saltfleet 5 5 1 
Silas Smith Saltfleet 2 2 1 
William Lacey Ancaster 2, 23 i 
Bastien Simmons Saltfleet ] 10 1 


= 


Names 


Christian Burkholder 
John Wilkins 
John Yager 
Robert Vanduzer 
James Hunter 
Lambert Vansickle 
Oliver Tiffany 
James McLaughlin 
Jacob Miller 
Jacob Peer Sr. 
Caleb Randalls 
William Kent 
John Springstead 
John Eaton 
Henry White 
Seth White 
Daniel Eaton 
Allan McDougle 
Augustus Jones 
Ithamar Shaw 
Alexander Stewart 
Castle Corns 
Peter McCollum 
Philip Will 
Abraham Roswell 
Adam Green 
Benjamin Lockwood 
Peter DeJordan 
Tames Willson 
William Drake 
James Mulholland 
Isaac Corman 
George Ball 
William Cowels 
Matthew Bennett 
John McCay 
William Crooks Esq. 
Capt. Jacob 
Tenbroeck 
Samael Rvchman 


Jas. Levi 
Townships Conc. Lots Blayney Lewis Remarks 
Barton 6 8 l 
Saltfleet {/ 26 1 
Saltfleet 6 18 1 
Saltfleet fs 32, 1 
Barton 7 f 1 
Ancaster 5 12 1 
Ancaster 2 40 ih 
Ancaster ] 8 1 
Ancaster 5 4] 1 
Barton 8 20 ] 
Barton 1 9 1 
Saltfleet 1 28 1 
Saltfleet 6 19 i 
Saltfleet 1 Nye 1 
Saltfleet 1 je 1 
Saltfleet 25 1 
Saltfleet 1 Bo L 
Saltfleet ps 29 1 (McDougal ) 
Saltfleet 1 24 1 
Glanford 7”. 8 1 
Glanford (6) (14) l 
Ancaster 3 20 1 (Corus ) 
Saltfleet 4 g 1 
Ancaster 6: 50 1 
Glanford 5 ] 1 
Naltfleet 4 24 l 
Barton 1 15 
Saltfleet 3 24 1 ( Desjardins ) 
Ancaster 2 46 } 
Ancaster ] 30 1 
Saltfleet S 31 1 
Saltfleet 3 Bt ] 
Aneaster 20 i 
Saltfleet 3 PA 1 
Saltfleet fi 32 1 
(lanford 4 37 1 
Salttleet 7 1 ] 
Ancaster 2 30 
Glanford 2 8 1 (Ryckman ) 
Total Votes 1382 133 


An election won by Levi Lewis Esq. of Saltfleet by one vote! The record 
of it by the Returning Officer and Freeholders chosen to sign and seal the Writ 
was ac nowledged in the following document. 


This INDENTURE made the Twenty first day of June — in the 
year of our Lord one thousand Eight hundred and Eight and in the 
Forty Eighth year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the 
Third by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, King Defender of the Faith, between Abraham Nelles 
Esquire Returning Officer of the Townships of Saltfleet, Ancaster, 
Barton, Glanford, and Binbrook, with so much of the county of 
Haldimand as lies between Dundas Street and the Onondaga village 
(commonly called Bearsfoot on the River Ouse) in the Province of 
Upper Canada on the one part and Abraham Markle, Samuel Hatt 
Esq., Lawrence Lawrason, and James Durand —on the other part 
Witnesseth that in pursuance of His Majesty's Writ bearing teste © 
the Twenty third day of May—At York in the Province aforesaid 
after Proclamation thereof made on the Fifteenth day of June — 
according to the tenor of the said Writ We the said — Abraham 
Markle, Samuel Hatt Esq., Lawrence Lawrason, and James Durand 


‘Freeholders of the said Townships as aforesaid— in full 
court have chosen Levi Lewis — Esquire to be Member and Repre- 
sentative to serve for the said Townships and so much of the said __ 
County in the Assembly to be held the Second day of July at York, . 
in the Province aforesaid and by these presents have given and do 
give unto the said Levi Lewis Esquire full and sufficient power for _ 
themselves the Commonalty of the said Townships as aforesaid —~__ 
to do and consent to those things which then and there by the favor 
of God shall happen to be ordained by the Common Council of the 
said Province — ‘ 


In WITNESS WHEREOF the said Parties to these presents | 
rds hee: set their hands and Seals the day and_ year 
aforesaid — | ) 


A. Nelles 
Returning Officer 


Lawrence Lawrason 
James Durand 
Abm. Markle 

SJ hatt 


Note—A seal is attached to each name as recorded in each signers own 
handwriting. 


As is true of so many letters and documents of olden days many questions 
have to go unanswered. In this election why were no votes recorded in the County 
of Haldimand? Was there a recount of votes on such a close election? What were 
the issues of the day? What parties did the candidates represent? 


In talking this over with Mr. George Lewis, great-great-grandson of Levi 
Lewis Esquire he said that the Lewis family were Tories and that Levi Lewis was 
an officer in one of the Lincoln Regiments. Therefore, he may well be described as 
“the Knight girt with Sword,” who was elected to sit in Parliament at York. 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON MONUMENTS 
AT STONEY CREEK BATTLEFIELD—STONEY CREEK. ONT. 


Compiled by George Laidler, February 1951 


STONEY CREEK BATTLEFIELD MONUMENT 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


ON THE TOWER AND ITS BASE: 


1. AT NORTH-EAST CORNER: 
Corner Stone 
26 = May - 1910 


2. ON THE EAST FACE OF BASE: 
Mrs. John Calder 
Founder ud President 
O 
The Women’s Wentworth 
Historical Society 
1899 - 1914 
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3. ON EIGHT SHIELDS AROUND THE OCTAGONAL TOWER: 


Vincent Harvey Ogilvie Merritt 
Scout Green James Gage Fitz-Gibbon Plenderleath 


4. RIGHT OF TOWER DOORWAY: 


Unveiled by electricity June 6th 1913 
by her Majesty Queen Mary. 


This monument was erected by the people of Canada, 
Colonel the Honourable Sam Hughes being Minister of Militia 
and Defence, to commemorate the Battle of Stoney Creek, June 6th, 1813. 


The British troops, under command of General Vincent and 
Lieut. Colonel Harvey, consisted of the 49th Reg’t. in command of 
Major Plenderleath and five companies of the 8th or King’s in 
command of Major Ogilvie, to which was added the volunteer 
assistance of the settlers hereabouts led by Capt. W. H. Merritt 
of the Canadian Militia, the total number bene about seven hundred. 


The American force numbered upwards of three 
thousand, under command of Generals Chandler and Winder. 
They were encamped in this immediate vicinity with staff 
headquarters in hie Gage farm house, now maintained by the 
Women’s Wentworth Society through whose representations and 
under whose directions this memorial was built. 


In the dead of night the British advanced from Burlington 
Heights, and surprising the enemy put him to confusion. 


This is held to have been the decisive engagement in the War of 1812-13. 


Here the tide of invasion was met and turned by the 
pioneer patriots and soldiers of the King of one hundred years ago. 
More dearly than their lives they held those principles and 
traditions of British liberty of which Canada is the inheritor. 


5. LEFT OF TOWER DOORWAY: 


Her Royal Higness, the Duchess of Connaught, Honorary President 
Mrs. John Calder, President 


Vice-Presidents Recording Secretary 

Mrs. J. S. Hendrie Miss Barker 

Lady Gibson Corresponding Secretary 

Mrs. John Crerar Mrs. Bertie E. D. Smith 

Mrs. T. W. Watkins Treasurer 

Mrs. F. R. Waddell Mrs. E. G. Zealand 

Miss E. M. Calder Historian, Miss Nisbet 
Trustees 


Colonel Sir John Gibson K.C.M.G. 
Lt.-Col. The Hon. J. S. Hendrie C.V.O., ML.A. 
Thomas. W. Watkins Esq 

Women’s Wentworth Historical Society 


In the year 1899 this Society purchased a portion 
of the Battlefield of Stoney Creek, including the site 
presented to the Government for this momument, and on 
October 17 the ground was declared open, as a public park, 
by the Countess of Aberdeen. 


In 1910 the Society made an additional purchase, 
in all seventeen and a half acres of this historic ground 
preserved to the people of Canada. On May 26th 1909 the 
Countess Grey turned the first sod on the site of this 
momument, and on May 26th 1910 Lt. General Sir John 
D. P. French K.C.B., K.C.M.G., laid the corner stone. 


Unveiled in the hundredth year of peace. 
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6. ON THE BRONZE TABLET LEFT OF THE DOORWAY: 


Their Fame Liveth. 
Canada Remembers 


Lieutenant Samuel Hooker, 

Sergeant Joseph Hunt, 

Privates James Daig, Thomas Fearnsides, 
Richard Hugell, George Longley, 
Laurence Meade, John Pegler, 

John Smith and John Wale 

of the First Battalion of the Eighth 
(King’s) Regiment of Foot; and 
Sergeant Charles Page, 

Privates James Adams, Alexander Brown, 
Michael Burke, Henry Carroll, 
Nathaniel Catlin, Martin Curley, 
Martin Donnolly, Peter Henley, 

John Hostler, Edward Killoran, 

Edward Little; Patrick Martin and 
John Maxwell of the Forty -ninth 
Regiment of Foot. 


Killed in action here, 6th June, 1813. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, A.D. 1940. 


7. AT SMITH’S KNOLL, ACROSS THE HIGHWAY FROM BATTLEFIELD 
HOUSE, WHERE SIX AMERICAN GUNS HAD BEEN STATIONED, IS 
A STONE CAIRN, SURMOUNTED BY A BRITISH LION. ITS PLAQUE 


WAS INSCRIBED; 


In loyal memory of twenty- -three good and true 

King’s men who, fighting in defence of their country, died 
and were buried in this knoll. The battlefield of Stoney 
Creek, 6 June, 1813. 


After 95 years this spot was purchased and 

consecrated under the auspices of the County of Wentworth 
Veterans Association, assisted by public subscription, 

by the Stoney Creek and Wentworth Historical Societies, 
the Saltfleet County Council, the Wentworth County 
Council, the Hamilton City Council and the Ontario 
Government. 


This 1908 plaque was replaced in 1956 by one which reads: 


The Battlefield of Stoney Creek 


6th June 1813 
In memory of 20 good and true King’s men who 


in fighting in defence of their country, died 
and were buried on this knoll. 


This revised inscription and stone re-dedicated 
June 6th 1956 
by 
Her Majestys Army & Navy Veterans’ Society of 
Hamilton. 
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8. 


ON THE BRONZE ‘TABLET SURMOUNTED BY A STAR, ANCHOR AND 
CIRCLE, WITHIN THE CORNER-STONES MARKED SOLDIERS’ PLOT, 
EAST OF THE CAIRN: 


In honor of service in the War of 1812 — 
To the Glory.of God... -. 
and immortal memory of 
_ the unknown, American soldiers 
.. who fell and sleep. 
on this battlefield 
Stoney Creek 
June 6, 1813. 


Courtesy extended ~ 
“The National Society - 

United ‘States Daughters of 1812 | 
by Mr. John Gardner 
President The County. of Wentworth - 
Veterans Association 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


Dedicated June 6, 1926. 


Notes 
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